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Germany Consents to Peace 


the peace treaty at Versailles refused to accept 

the responsibility of signing and instead took it 
to Weimar, where the National Assembly has been in 
session since February 6 at work on a constitution for 
the German Republic. The question of signing cut across 
party lines. The Independent (Radical or Anti-War) So- 
cialists favor signing. The Conservatives and National- 
ists opposed. The Majority (Pro-War) Socialists were 
two to one for signing. The Centrists (Clericals) and 
Democrats favored signing with reservation as to ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for the war and the extradi- 
tion of the ex-Emperor and other officials demanded. 

Chancellor Scheidemann and his colleagues of the cab- 
inet have been so emphatic in their assertions that the 
terms were impossible that they could not consistently 
take any other stand or remain in office, so they resigned 
and a new ministry was formed under the Chancellor- 
ship of Gustav Adolf Bauer. He is a Conservative So- 
cialist, a workingman with a common school education, 
formerly secretary of the German labor unions. 

The new Minister of Foreign Affairs who takes the 
place of Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau is Herman Miil- 
ler. He was formerly a merchant and later editor of a 
Socialist paper. He represented the Scheidemann Gov- 
ernment at the recent Socialist Congress at Berne. The 
Christian People’s (Cen- 


[ine German delegation that received ‘the draft of 


from inner conviction to a peace instrument whereby, with- 
cut the populations being consulted, members are severed 
from the German Empire, German sovereignty is perma- 
nently violated, and undcarable economic and financial bur- 
dens are imposed upon the German people. 

On Monday the war is to be begun afresh if we fail to 
give our “yes.” Every instrument of murder is ready 
against a defenseless and unarmed nation which knows 
only two commandments—externally reparation and inter- 
nally the development of liberty which it won in its collapse. 

At this solemn moment the Government desires to ex- 
press itself with absolute clearness in order to meet before- 
hand any possible reproaches that the conditions imposed 
exceed Germany’s power to perform, and we therefore de- 
cline all responsibility for the consequences that may befall 
Germany should her utmost endeavors prove the conditions 
impossible of fulfillment. 

We furthermore lay the greatest emphasis on the declara- 
tion that we cannot accept, and by our signature do not 
cover, Article 231, demanding that Germany confess her- 
self the sole author of the war. 

A note of similar tenor was then telegraphed to Ver- 
sailles, expressing a willingness to sign, tho protesting 
that the treaty is in sharp contradiction to the terms 
agreed to in the armistice. The German Government 
asked for the prompt restoration of all the German pris- 
oners. It also declined to accept responsibility for any 
difficulty that might result from the expressed determi- 





ter) party, which stands 
next to the Majority So- 
cialists in the number of 
delegates in the Assem- 
bly, is represented in the 
cabinet by Dr. Matthias 
Erzberger. Gustav Noske, 
the Socialist who put 
down the _ Spartacans 
(German Bolsheviki) 
with an iron hand, is to 
remain as Minister of De- 
fense. 

Finally, after protract- 
ed and stormy delibera- 
tions, the National As- 
sembly, on the afternoon 
of June 22, voted by 237 
to 138 to sign the treaty. 
Twenty-five members re- 
frained from voting. In 
announcing the decision 
Premier Bauer said in 
part: 








nation of the population 
of the eastern district to 
resist separation from 
the fatherland. The note 
further stated that it 
would be impossible for 
Germany to accept Arti- 
cle 231 admitting Ger- 
many to be the sole and 
only author of the war, 
or Articles 227 to 230 re- 
quiring her to give up for 
trial individuals accused 
of violating the laws of 
war. A delay of forty- 
eight hours was asked in 
order to complete reor- 
ganization of the Govern- 
ment. 

Premier Clemenceau in 
his note of reply stated 
that no new arguments 
had been brought forward 
for consideration and that 

The Allied and Associat- 

















The Allied and Associat- 
ed Powers cannot expect 
the German people to agree 


Manchester Guardian, England 


Hun and Super-Hun: It was him. ; 
Mr. Justice Bull: I agree with both of you, and deal accordingly 


ed Governments therefore 
feel constrained to say that 
the time for discussion has 
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passed. They can accept or acknowledge no qualifications or 
reservations and must require of the German representa- 
tives an unequivocal decision as to their purpose to sign and 
accept as a whole, or not to sign and accept the treaty as 
finally formulated. After the signature the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers must hold Germany responsible for the ex- 
ecution of every stipulation of the treaty. 

On receipt of this refusal, on June 23 the German 
Government accepted the terms unconditionally, altho 
still protesting at having to sign a confession of guilt 
they do not believe. The reply of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs reads: 

It appears to the Government of the German Republic, 
in consternation at the last communication of the Allied 
and Associated Governments, that these governments have 
decided to wrest from Germany by force acceptance of the 
peace conditions, even those which, without presenting any 
material significance, aim at divesting the German_ people 
of their honor. No act*of violence can touch the honor of 
the German people. The German people, after frightful suf- 
fering in these last years, have no means of defending 
themselves by external action. 

Yielding to superior force, and without renouncing in the 
meantime its own view of the unheard of injustice of the 
peace conditions, the Government of the German Republic 
declares that it is ready to accept and sign the peace con- 
ditions imposed. 


What Happened in Odessa 


HE mystery of Odessa is now explained. The orig- 
inal report from Moscow of the sudden evacuation 
of the Ukraine by the French troops was received 
with incredulity by the world at large and was declared 
in Parliament by Winston Churchill, a week after the 
withdrawal had begun, to be Bolshevik propaganda. It 
was indeed incomprehensible how the French and Greek 
forces in southern Russia, supplied and supported by 
the Black Sea fleet, should have abandoned ,without a 
struggle the city of Odessa and the stronghold of Sevas- 
topol to the Bolsheviki, who were said to be inferior in 
discipline and one-fourth the number of the Allies. 
The secret was kept for two months, but finally was 
revealed in the French parliament by Emile Goude, a 
Socialist deputy. The origin of the disaster was the 
same feeling as manifested itself in the disaffection of 
the Canadian troops at Vladivostok, the Czechs at 
Omsk, and the American troops at Archangel—the 
desire of the soldiers to return home and their dis- 
like to fighting for an unknown cause and in an un- 
authorized war. In the French fleet at Odessa the 
movement went as far as mutiny. On the morning of 
April 9, when the signal was given to clear the decks 
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for action, the men on the flagship refused to obey and 
gathering on deck sang the Internationale. The sailors 
on-the other ships and the Russians on shore joined in 
the revolutionary hymn. The red flag was hoisted beside 
the tricolor on the French warships. The whole affair 
was carried on in good order and good temper except 
for one incident. A young ensign, seeing the French 
soldiers and sailors on shore fraternizing with Russian 
men and women, ordered a machine gun fired on the 
group. A naval lieutenant rushed up and stopped the 
firing, but several persons had already been killed or 
wounded. 

After four days of negotiation the French admiral 
granted the demands of the mutineers that the fleet 
should return to France and that they should not be 
punished on their return. When the fleet reached Tou- 
lon the seamen stationed there approved of the action 
of their comrades at Odessa and threatened to strike if 
any punishment for the mutiny was imposed. 

It is now evident that the conquest of the Ukraine 
by the Bolsheviki was accomplished more by argument 
than arms. The Russian warships in the Black Sea 
went over to the Bolsheviki and the army of the Don 
Cossacks, supposed to be incorruptible, melted away 
under the influence of the Soviet propaganda. Many of 
the Ukrainian troops, who under Petliura have been 
fighting the Bolsheviki, deserted to the Soviet side in 
a body. 

But the Kuban Cossacks, under General Denikin, 
clothed in British uniforms and armed with British 
guns, are rapidly regaining the ground lost two months 
ago. The British whippet tanks are found to be more 
effective on the steppes than the famous Cossack cavalry. 
The coal beds of the Doniets basin, which had fallen 
into the hands of the Bolsheviki thru the defection of 
the Don Cossacks, have been retaken by the troops of 
General Wrangel, who are now approaching Tsaritsin 
on the Volga. Here they hoped to meet the advance 
guard of Admiral Kolchak’s Siberian troops, but their 
recent setback has postponed this conjunction of forces. 
In May Denikin captured 22,000 prisoners, 150 guns, 
250 machine guns and other booty in large quantity. 
The Ukrainians are sick of Soviet rule, which robbed 
the rich of their money and the peasants of their grain. 
Thru his recovery of the Black Sea ports Denikin is 
now able to carry on commerce, while Soviet Russia 
remains blockaded. He has sent ships to England and 
America carrying potash, manganese, wool and hides, 


and he has 100,000 bottles of the Czar’s champagne to 
export. 
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AS WE DO UNTO OTHERS 


What if the British Parliament should pass a resolution 
insisting on the independence of the Philippines? 


Does the 
to take its rec 


Senate expect England 





tion calmly? 
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When Will Russia Pay Its Debts? 


‘1 Vin recent default in the payment of principal and 
interest on the fifty million dollar Russian Gov- 
ernment 61% per cent credit creates a very diffi- 

cult situation. The default was a highly embarrassing 
event because just now American bankers are engaged 
in experimenting in foreign financing thru the sale of 
foreign securities to American investors. An incident 
of this character can only engender distrust in the 
minds of many investors, and this is hardly desirable 
at a time when the world is in a state of economic re- 
adjustment. 

In June, 1916, a New York syndicate sold these cer- 
tificates to the public, the proceeds being spent in the 
United States for account of the Imperial Russian Gov- 
ernment. The credit was to be retired at the end of 
three years, or sooner. The syndicate was granted cer- 
tain options under which .it could profit by any rise in 
Russian roubles from 33 cents to parity—51.46 cents. 
At the time the credit was offered, some of our most 
conservative banking houses issued literature setting 
forth the vast economic resources of the Russian Em- 
pire. Not only were the dollar bonds sold in large quan- 
tities but the internal bonds payable in roubles were 
imported from Russia and investors were advised to 
purchase them and take advantage of any possible ad- 
vance in Russian exchange. 

The unfortunate phase of the reasoning was that lit- 
tle consideration was given to the fact that while there 
was no question about Russia’s economic resources, its 
political structure was undermined with revolutionary 
plots. Russia had a despotic government and a confla- 
gration could have broken out at any moment. We now 
see the financial results of shortsightedness. Aside from 
this, Russian exchange declined steadily so that it was 
never possible to make a profit from a rise in roubles. 

Will the credit certificates ever be paid? The original 
banking syndicate has formed a committee for the pro- 
tection of the bondholders, but the situation in so far 
as the United States is concerned is peculiar. Great 
quantities of Russian bonds were sold to the. public in 
England and France early in the war, but they were 
taken over by those governments in exchange for their 
own war loans. This was not done in the United States 
and altho some hope was expressed that we might fol- 
low the practise of our allies, it is not likely that such 
action will be taken. When the Russian credits were 
issued here and abroad, England and France were allies 
of Russia, while the United States was still a neutral. 
This fact relieves this Government of any responsibility 
with respect to the credit. 

Interest on the credit was regularly paid by the Ker- 
ensky Government. Even after Lenin succeeded Keren- 
sky in November, 1917, and repudiated the external 
loans of the former governments, it seems that the in- 
terest was derived from credits granted to Russia by 
the United States, which had not been exhausted when 
the Bolsheviki came into power. The representative of 
the All-Russian Government at Omsk in the United 
States recently stated that due to circumstances beyond 
his control he would be unable to provide funds with 
which to meet the credit due June 18. He stated, how- 
ever, that his Government would recognize all obliga- 
tions issued by the Russian Government before Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

The State Department at Washington issued a state- 
ment to the effect that at this time it was not practica- 
ble to make any claims for American citizens against 
Russia. It is expected that whatever stable government 
may ultimately assume control of affairs in Russia “will 
follow the practise which enlightened governments have 
always followed—of recognizing the legitimate external 
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Professor Francesco Nitti, of the University of Naples, who 
becomes Premier of Italy in place of Orlando, is well known 
as an economist and social reformer. He believes more in the 
industrial development of Italy than in its territorial expansion 


loans of prior governments.” A government is sovereign 
in so far as its own subjects are concerned, If it can- 
not pay its internal debts, it can tax its subj--ts to the 
extent required to discharge its debts. Not so in tho 
case of external obligations. Russia, for instance, is a 
country which will require vast credits or loans, which 
it can never obtain abroad so long as any of its external 
obligations remain unpaid. When the credit certificates 
will be paid must depend upon the chances for the estab- 
lishment of a strong and responsible government in 
Russia. 


Italy Under New Management 


REMIER ORLANDO, returning to Italy to report 

the result of his negotiations at Paris, was de- 

feated in the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 
259 to 78. The test came on Orlando’s motion for a 
secret session to discuss the peace terms. The Premier 
declared himself satisfied on the whole with the treaties 
with Germany and Austria and stated that Italy had 
stood firmly on the pledges of the Allies regarding 
Adriatic boundaries, tho willing to discuss other solu- 
tions in hope of agreement. It was hinted that Italy 
had been promised concessions in other directions that 
would compensate for concessions in regard to Fiume 
and that these could only be explained in secret session. 
But Parliament refused to consent and so the Orlando 
Government was forced to resign. 

When Orlando returned to Rome the last of April 
because Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau refused 
to cede Fiume to Italy he was received with great popu- 
lar enthusiasm and sustained by a vote of 382 to 40 in 
the Chamber. Only the Intransigeant Socialists voted 
against him. He returned to Paris with this backing but 
apparently failed to gain his point. Various solutions 
have been proposed such as making Fiume a free city 
under the protection of the League of Nations or giving 
Fiume to Italy and leaving its industrial suburb, Sushak, 
to the Croats with promise of an artificial harbor there. 
If any of these solutions was accepted is not known. 

The Italians have been irritated further by the thwart- 





























How 
Aeroplanes 


Are 
Launched 
From Ships 


The queer-looking boat at the 
left is the H. M. S. “Argus” of 
the British navy, news of which 
was deleted by the censor dur- 
ing the war. The “Argus” 
earned its name by carrying 
the eyes of the navy. A whole 
fleet of aeroplanes are stowed 
away beneath the broad expanse 
of deck which is built so as to 
provide an adequate launch- 
ing platform for the planes 


Central News 





C) Underwood & Underwood 

FESTOONING THE PLANES 
The Italian navy devised 
another method of car- 
rying scouting planes 
during the war. At the 
right is the “Europa,” an 
Italian battleship, with 
four planes hung over the 
sides. They can be 
dropped like life boats 
and rise from the surface 
of the water for a flight 


A CATAPULT START 
Below is the H. M. S. 
“Slinger”—or rather the 
small part of it from 
which it gets its name—a 
platform built over the 
deck with a compressed 
air catapult which 
launches a seaplane from 
it. This device was used 
by the British navy to 
send planes from ships 
with a small deck space 
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ing of their aspirations in other directions. The un- 
limited opportunities for expansion in Africa granted 
by the Treaty of London of 1915 have, it is understood, 
been curtailed. By the secret treaty signed at St. Jean 
de Maurienne in August, 1917, Smyrna was conceded 
to Italy. But the Bolshevik revolution prevented the 
ratification of the compact by the Russian Government. 
Great Britain on that ground repudiated it and prom- 
ised Smyrna to Greece in exchange for aid in Mace- 
donia. Last month both Greek and Italian troops were 
landed on theTurkish coast to take possession of Smyrna, 
but the Council of Four insisted upon the withdrawal 
of the Italians. English Liberals led by Lord Bryce are 
protesting against drawing the Tirolean boundary of 
Italy as far north as the Brenner Pass since this in- 
volves the annexation of the solidly German population 
of the Bozen and Meran districts. 

The opposition to Orlando came from divergent 
points; in part from those who were disappointed that 
he did not get all that and more than the Treaty of Lon- 
don promised and in part from those who favored a 
less ambitious foreign policy. It is apparently the second 
or more moderate party which will come into power. 
Prof. Francesco Nitti has been asked to form a cabinet 
which is expected to include Senator Tomasso Tittoni as 


‘Minister of Foreign Affairs in the place of Sonnino. 


These believe that Italy has overreached herself 
in her expansionist policy and that a good agree- 
ment with the Allies and America is of more im- 
portance than new territory. Professor Nitti was 
added to the Italian Mission of 1917 to the United 
States as a liberal member to counterbalance the Prince 
of Udine on the aristocratic side and while here he used 
to slip away from official receptions to speak in the pub- 
lic schools of the Italian quarter of New York. It is his 
opinion that “the friendship of England, France and 
the United States is of more value to Italy than acres of 
grottoes on the Adriatic.” 

Signor Tittoni sometimes as Foreign Minister, some- 
times as Ambassador to Paris and to London, carried on 
between 1905 and 1916 negotiations which shifted the 
alliance of Italy from Germany and Austria to England 
and France. The new cabinet will also be especially qual- 
ified to deal with the industrial development of Italy and 
the social problems. The Orlando Government did not 
give these questions the attention they demanded and 
this is one cause of its downfall. 

The new Italian peace delegation to Paris will be com- 
posed of Foreign Minister Tittoni, Senator Guglielmo 
Marconi, the inventor of wireless telegraphy and a 
member of the Italian mission to America, and Senator 
Vittorio Scialolia. 


Congress Stands By Prohibition 


V 7 iLL the eighteenth—the prohibition constitu- 

tional amendment—prove another “fifteenth 

amendment,” disregarded, without protest from 

the rest of the country, by those sections that chose to 
disregard it a few years hence? 

A majority of the present Congress answers “No,” 
but there is an active minority in both houses that takes 
the opposite view. This group, made up of many, but 
not all, the wets and a few of those who vote dry under 
political pressure from the prohibitionists, believes that 
there is good ground for its hope that legislation for 
the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment ulti- 
mately will be repealed. 

In the meantime these men will seek to make prohibi- 
tion obnoxious by making the enforcement legislation 
rigid to the point of absurdity. Somewhat similar tac- 
ties were employed, but were not regarded with any 
great degree of success, when the Reed “bone dry” 
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Poy in London Evening News 


God of War (mortally wounded)—“Carry on, Sergeant!” 


amendment, barring liquor order blanks and liquor ad- 
vertisements at the border of dry territory, was adopted 
by Congress. ‘ 
“If they want prohibition, let them have real prohibi- 
tion and see how they like it,” said Senator Reed. And 
many wets voted for the amendment. 
The present development of the wet policy has given 


. pause to the Anti-Saloon League. On further considera- 


tion it is counseling modification of some of the more 
stringent provisions of the enforcement bills drawn by 
its legal department, and introduced at its request. 
The House Judiciary Committee already has softened 
some of these provisions, notably the search and seizure 
clause. Others will be modified by the dry majorities on 
the floor of the House and Senate. 

It is recognized by the prohibitionists that much de- 
pends upon the success with which constitutional and 
war-time prohibition is enforced during the first few 
months. The difficulty of enforcement is expected to 
decrease constantly, if it is made evident at the start 
that enforcement is to be attempted everywhere in 
earnest. 

President Wilson has it in his power to prevent war- 
time prohibition from becoming effective July 1, by 
issuing a proclamation announcing the termination of 
demobilization. In his May message to Congress the Pres- 
ident said it seemed to him entirely safe to remove the 
ban on wine and beer during the next six months, but 
that without further legislation he had not the power 
to remove the restrictions. The attitude of the Senate 
toward this suggestion, which it regarded as “passing 
the buck,” was indicated by its refusal by a 55 to 11 
vote to clear the way for consideration of the legisla- 
tion proposed by the President. The House Judiciary 
Committee voted 10 to 5 against a proposal to grant the 
President the power he said he lacked. 

The President has asked Attorney General Palmer 
for an exact definition of his powers under the war- 
time prohibition act. Prohibitionists do not see how 
the President can remove the ban on wine and beer 
without also removing the restrictions on the sale of 
distilled spirits. They look to Mr. Palmer as “a good 
prohibitionist” to tell him he cannot. 

The number of troops in France on July 1 will be 
under the strength set by the Army Appropriation bill 
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Marcus in New York Times 


“Don’t you think, Woodrow, it’s time to speak to your child?” 


for the next fiscal year—400,000 men—but prohibition- 
ists are inclined to quarrel with the argument that de- 
mobilization will be terminated in the sense meant by 
the war-time prohibition act on that date. 

There is among congressional wets, and apparently 
umong producers and consumers of alcoholic beverages 
out in the country, an abiding faith that the President 
will come forward at the last minute with a reprieve 
“for wine and beer. There is a possibility also that the 
courts will rule that Congress exceeded its constitu- 
tional authority in forbidding the sale of alcoholic bev-. 
erages in “war emergency legislation” enacted after the 
xrmistice was signed. 


However, the prohibitionists have another barrel to. 


their gun. They announce that they will offer an amend- 
ment to the enforcement legislation that will make pro- 
hibition effective on the date the act is signed, regard- 
less of any action by the President. The courts may 
hold that Congress is without power to forbid the sale 
of alcoholic beverages in the states, but Congress has 
unquestioned authority to regulate their manufacture, 
transportation in interstate commerce, importation and 
exportation, and removal from bond. These are the pow- 
ers the prohibitionists will employ in the amendment 
they will seek to attach to the enforcement legislation, 
by way of an “ace in the hole,” and will ultimately suc- 
ceed in attaching however the wets filibuster. A presi- 
dential veto of the act would not save the situation for 
the wets, for their opponents control enough votes in 
both houses to repass it over the veto. 

While the war-time prohibition act carries no en- 
forcement clauses, it does provide maximum penalties 
of one year’s imprisonment and $1000 fine, which the 
drys are counting upon to deter violation. There are 
thirty-three dry states where prohibition will continue 
to be enforced, regardless of how long Congress delays 
the federal enforcement legislation. In a maiority of 
the wet states liquor licenses expire July 1. Unless war- 
time prohibition is nullified in the meantime, expiring 
liquor licenses are not likely to be renewed—and thus 
circumstance assists in prohibition enforcement. 

Statements by wet leaders that prohibition cannot be 
enforced without an army of detectives, as yet unpro- 
vided for, and that the failure to compel obedience to 
the prohibition laws will result in disrespect for and 
disregard of all laws, are not greatly worrying the drys. 
They admit, not for publication, that absolute prohibi- 
tion cannot be enforced for two or perhaps three years. 
They are somewhat troubled, however, by the decision 
of Judge Dillon of the Franklin County (Ohio) Com- 
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mon Pleas Court, that the voters of Ohio have a right 
to approve or disapprove the action of state legislatures 
in ratifying constitutional amendments. The term “leg- 
islatures” as employed by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, Judge Dillon held, was intended to mean “that 
body or bodies in which lie the full and final expression 
of the will of the people.” This decision fits in exactly 
with the plan of the wets outside of Congress, to press 
for referendums on the action of ratifying legislatures 
in states where referendums are possible. The approval 
of thirty-six legislatures has already been given the 
prohibition amendment. The wets claim, however, that 
thirteen states will refuse ratification if the amendment 
is put up to the people. 

While they are planning for legal attacks against 
the amendment from every possible angle, the inter- 
ested trades also are working on a scheme for political 
action in the next congressional election, taking example 
from the methods of the Anti-Saloon League. The Sixty- 
seventh can be made a wet Congress, they believe, if a 
combination of soldiers and workmen can be effected 
that will withhold its votes from all except those candi- 
dates pledged to vote for the repeal of the prohibition 
enforcement legislation. 

The trouble with this plan is that neither the soldiers 
nor the workers are solidly opposed to prohibition. The 
American Federation of Labor, with Samuel Gompers 
leading the anti-prohibition faction, voted 26,475 to 
4000 for a resolution protesting against war-time pro- 
hibition and asking that beer with an alcoholic content 
of 254 per cent be permitted under constitutional pro- 
hibition. The resolution was not aimed against all pro- 
hibition. 

Labor had an opportunity for an impressive demon- 
stration against prohibition, when permission was 
granted for a protest meeting on the Capitol steps. The 
demonstration was not impressive, and consequently 
was altogether without effect on Congress. 

Prohibitionists are making effective use in their prop- 
aganda of the charge that protests against prohibition 
are inspired in the main by “German brewers.” Wets 
are making a telling point of the claim that prohibition 
is “class legislation” since the man of means can lay in 
and is laying in a supply to “last a lifetime,” while the 
worker in the mine and the steel mill is denied the 
necessary stimulant of a glass of beer. Drys from the 
South bring word that in that country liquor is buried 
five feet deep, with bushes growing over it. 


ONGRESS has no delusions about the impetus pro- 

‘hibition will give to home brewing. Druggists have 
toid the Senate Judiciary Committee that a nation-wide 
preparedness movement has practically exhausted the 
supply of bottle stoppers. Just how far the drys are 
ready to go in breaking up the practise, they are find- 
ing difficulty in deciding. 

Some of the most far-sighted among the wets in Con- 
gress do not subscribe to the theory that by making 
prohibition absolute, prohibition can be destroyed. They 
have accepted with resignation the fact that the United 
States is going into the dry column and will probably 
stay there. 

In this connection they are recalling the decision of 
the Supreme Court upholdirg the Mann White Slave act. 
The court found that the act did little more than give 
opportunity for blackmailing, and practically recom- 
mended that it be repealed and passed in different form. 
Nevertheless the law was held to be constitutional. Rep- 
resentative Mann, author of the law, said he would make 
no move either to repeal or to amend it. Senator James 
Hamilton Lewis made this comment: 
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“It is an axiom: Congress will never repeal a moral 
law.” 

What applied in the case of the Mann White Slave 
act is regarded as applying equally to prohibition. Con- 
gress will not repeal a moral law. If that point needs 
settlement it will be settled according to the prohibition- 
ists when the nineteenth amendment is ratified and 
women are given the vote. 

Whether Congress will wink at violations of a moral 
law is, however, a very different matter. That remains 
to be seen. R. M. B.—Washington 


The A. F. of L. Makes Adjustments 


ACK of the sound and fury with which the conven- 
B tion of the American Federation of Labor repudi- 
ated Bolshevism, and back of the well-oiled ma- 
chinery thru which the proposals of all professed 
radicals were brought to naught on the floor of the con- 
vention at Atlantic City last week, is there a movement 
in the Federation which under the guise of orthodoxy 
is really incorporating some of the radical tendencies? 
Take, for example, industrial unionism. The very 
name causes the hair to rise upon the head of any right- 
thinking A. F. of L. man. When a resolution proposing 
the reorganization of the Federation along industrial 
lines was introduced in the convention by a delegate 
from Portland it was overwhelmingly and scornfully 
voted down. Yet one of the high pitches of enthusiasm 
reached by the convention came when John Fitzpatrick, 
of the national committee for organizing iron and steel 
workers, told of the organizing campaign which the 


committee has been carrying on for the past year. The - 


very essence of this work, as the name of the committee 
implies, is that it is carried on along industrial lines. 
Twenty-six international unions are working in close 
codperation to bring into the fold of organized labor the 
half million men who are directly connected with the 
steel industry. This movement forms the very core of 
the labor movement in America today, for Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick declared, amid the applause of the convention, “If 
we break the opposition of the steel trust, then the real 
opposition in this country to the labor movement has 
been removed.” He went on to proclaim a genuine doc- 
trine of industrial unionism when he said, “The great 
majority of the steel workers are common laborers. We 
could readily organize the skilled mechanics in the in- 
dustry, but would have to pay the price of leaving the 
common laborers at the mercy of the steel trust. That 
we will never do!” Here is idealism if you like, which 
any professed radical of the convention would do well to 
equal, and in what soil has it flourished? In the old op- 
portunism of the American Federation of Labor, which 
has found, in this case at least, that idealism works. 
Freedom of speech and of assembly was another issue 
to which the convention had seemed cold, when, in place 
of a number of flaming resolutions on the subject, it 
substituted a tepid demand for the repeal of the espion- 


age act after the signing of the peace treaty. But this, 


too, became a question of vital concern to the delegates 
when it was brought up in connection with the steel 
workers’ campaign. Mr. Fitzpatrick delcared, “America 
will mean nothing to us while we have not the right of 
free speech and free assembly!” And the convention 
cheered him lustily when he declared that the organizers 
and workers intended to defy the mayor of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, by holding a meeting which had been 
forbidden. 

Socialism is a term which still has power to affright 
the orthodox labor man, and syndicalism makes him 
turn pale. Yet the convention virtually endorsed the 
railway plan put forward by the railway brotherhoods, 
the most revolutionary plan that has been worked out 
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in this country, for it proposes public ownership of the 
railroads and operation under a plan in which the work- 
ers will have a real share in management. The conven- 
tion adopted a resolution favoring codéperation with the 
brotherhoods in regard to this plan. 

By its endorsement of the forty-four hour week the 
Federation again stole the thunder of its opponents, for 
it has been the independent unions and the insurgent 
unions within the Federation that have claimed the 
glory of gaining this shorter work-week for their mem- 
bers. 

Most of the state federations of labor meet just be- 
fore the annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. At the meeting of the Virginia state federa- 
tion, in May, the colored delegates, for the first time, 
were given full membership and seated with their white 
colleagues on the floor of the convention—against the 
protest of a number of locals which threatened to with- 
draw but eventually thought better of it. The state fed- 
eration of Ohio has had much trouble concerning ne- 
groes, because during the war hordes of ignorant col- 
ored people were coming in from the South, and, because 
of their accustomed low standards of living, often ac- 
cepted work at less than union rates of wages. The 
president of this federation, however—also within the 
last few weeks—issued a statement explaining that the 
objection of the white workers in the state did not 
extend to northern-born, educated negroes, and that 
steps would be taken in the near future to organize 
those of them who were in skilled trades. In a southern 
state an even more significant thing happened. A na- 
tional organizer of the A. F. of L. went down there this 
spring to help organize the workers in a certain indus- 
try who were said to be badly underpaid. When he got 
there the white workers refused to have anything to do 
with the union unless their colored fellow-workers also 
were organized; for, they said, “Unless this is done we 
shall merely lose our jobs.” 

The action of the A. F. of L. at Atlantic City in going 
on record “as endorsing the colored brother as being 
entitled to any charter according to his trade,” does not 
indicate a change of attitude on the part of the central 
organization, but is expected to have great influence 























Hankwell in New York Tribune . 
The old problem of scrambling and unscrambling 





























Press Illustrating 
Ex-President Taft’s Daughter Becomes a President, Too 


Miss Helen H. Taft, who graduated from Bryn Mawr and has been for two years dean of the college, has been 
appointed acting president for next year. There is a precedent for presidency in the family. Besides having been 
twenty-seventh President of the United States, Mr. Taft is now president of the League to Enforce Peace 
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with state federations and locals. On two occasions col- 
ored unions have asked the A. F. of L. to affiliate “inter- 
nationals” composed exclusively of colored unions; and 
in each case the request has been declined on the 
strength of the argument that the organization is built 
up on occupational lines and cannot adopt racial divi- 
sions. Individual colored unions have for long been 
affiliated. The resolution passed at Atlantic City speci- 
fies some of the trades in which more particularly ne- 
groes require organization and authorizes the A. F. of 
L. to appoint special organizers for that purpose. 


Pocket Wireless 


HE young man in the picture is not trying to stir 

up a cold wave on a hot day. He is dealing with a 

different kind of wave—an electric one—and the 
fan-like thing in his hand is the sending and receiving 
antenna of a portable wireless telephone. The’ small bag 
slung over his shoulder contains all the apparatus for 
generating electric waves, controlling their amplitude 
thru sound waves sent out by the voice and also for re- 
ceiving wireless waves and translating them into speech. 
The entire outfit weighs only twelve pounds, its cost is 
$15, and with it the fan-wielder can talk to a friend 
equipped with a similar contrivance a quarter of a mile 
away. 

This remarkable wireless telephone is the invention of 
W. W. MacFarlane, an inventor who lives in Philadel- 
phia,. Sometimes Mr. MacFarlane takes his baby radio 
along in his automobile and while speeding along a coun- 
try road calls up his wife at home to chat about the 
weather, or say that he has met Jim Smith and is bring- 
ing him home to dinner. He has made many demonstra- 
tions of his invention, but so far he has refused to Jet 
his wireless cat out of the bag. 

Mr. MacFarlane’s wireless telephone depends for 
its action on some form of vacuum tubes which are 
power generators done up in small packages. Such tubes 
were used in the greatest triumph of the radio telephone 
when, in 1916, spoken messages sent out from Arling- 
ton, Virginia, were heard in Paris and Hawaii, the lat- 
ter 5100 miles distant. 

All of this power depends upon the smallest thing in 
the world. It is called an electron and its home is the 
atom. An atom is quite a pigmy of matter itself, being 
about one three-hundred-millionth of an inch in diam- 
eter—there are billions of them in a drop of water— 
but each atom houses many electrons which bear the 
same relation in size to the atom as a baseball does to 
the Woolworth Building. 

The electron consists of negative electricity, while its 
atom home contains, besides electrons, some positive 
electricity. Normally the positive and negative electricity 
in an atom balances exactly. But the atoms are always 
moving about, collisions between them are frequent and 
electrons get bumped off. Heat causes great activity 
among the atoms and a consequent increase in the num- 
ber of electrons that are dispossessed. This fact is taken 
advantage of by heating to red heat or hotter a loop 
of wire enclosed in a vacuum tube, very much as the 
filament in the electric lamp is heated. In the tube is 
also placed a small plate of cold metal. The wire and the 
plate are called electrons. Now as the cold plate is 
charged with positive electricity the electrons as they 
leave the home atoms on the heated wire will, since elec- 
trons consist of negative electricity, move across to the 
positively charged plate, and there will be a continuous 
flow of electrons (negative electricity) between the hot 
wire and the cold plate so long as the wire is kept hot. 
In other words an electric current will be flowing in the 
space between the wire and the plate. It is the electric 
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With this “pocket” radiophone you can talk to the folks at home 
while you are out walking within a quarter-mile radius. The 
entire outfit weighs twelve pounds and the materials cost $15 


current thus created in vacuum tubes that is the basis 
for all of the recent advances in radio communication. 

To get back to Mr. MacFarlane and his invention, he 
uses almost anything for an antenna—the means of 
sending out into the air as electric waves the energy 
generated in the flow of electrons in the vacuum tubes. 
An umbrella, a soldier’s rifle, short lengths of stove 
pipe, all have served in turn for sending and receiving 
the radio waves. He refuses to add prophecy to inven- 
tion, but he is willing to venture so far as to predict 
that in a short time the radiophone will be in use ‘on 
railroad trains so that the traveler can at any time com- 
municate with home or office, and some enthusiasts see 
the day coming when the radiophone will be as common 
as the wire telephone is now and when camper, tourist 
by train or automobile, or even the journeyer on foot 
will be able to pull out his pocket radiophone and tune 
in on the home circuit. 


Education for Internationalism 


To new era of world fellowship into which the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is to lead us 

demands a new kind of education, If the various 
peoples of the earth are to work together they must 
understand one another, not merely each other’s lan- 
guages, but each other’s thoughts and ways. The earliest 
form of human intercourse, fighting, did not require any 
such mutual knowledge. In fact the less you know about 
your enemy the more heartily you can hate him. The 
second form of intercourse, trading, demanded indeed 
a certain degree of mutual understanding, but only on 
the material plane of purchasable needs. But if the na- 
tions are to codperate in a united effort to uplift hu- 
manity as a whole they must learn how to exchange 
ideas as they have commodities and to aid one another 
in efforts for the common good. The old form of edu- 
cation, which was too often a training in exclusiveness 
and national self-esteem, must be supplemented by new 
agencies to cultivate international acquaintance. 

The need of this has been felt by educational leaders 
in all countries and before the peace treaty has been 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 


signed various organizations for this purpose have 
sprung into existence. The American Universities 
Union in Europe has branches in Paris, London and 
Rome. At Paris the Office National des Universités 
et Ecoles francaises has been opened. The Bureau 
of the Universities of the British Empire at London 
has appointed an Interchange Committee to deal with 
foreign bureaus. Rome has the Unione Italo-Americano 
and Madrid the Board for the Furtherance of Scientific 
Study and Research. Geneva, the future capital of the 
League of Nations, is to be the headquarters of an In- 
ternational Bureau of Students. Similar bodies are be- 
ing formed in other countries. 

The latest and most comprehensive of these agencies 
is the Institute of International Education, which was 
organized in New York last March. It is well endowed 
and under the direction of an administrative board and 
advisory council of prominent American educators and 
publicists. The new institute does not aim to rival or 
supplant any of the organizations mentioned above, but 
rather to work with them and to serve as a general 
international clearing-house in education. At present 
the Institute has its headquarters at Columbia House, 
but doubtless it will eventually have a building of its 
‘own, which will contain an international library and 
provide rooms for the reception of foreign scholars and 
for the administration of the system of student inter- 
change. A British Educational Mission has recently 
toured the United States and arrangements are being 
made for the visits not only of the educators but of the 
captains of industry and labor leaders of foreign coun- 
tries. The French Government sent over M. Felix Ber- 
taux to lecture on moral and civic education in France 
in April and his itinerary of American colleges was 
drawn up by the Institute. 

Next fall it is planned to bring to the United States 
various distinguished professors who can speak English 
fluently. They will travel from one college to another, 
staying from one to six weeks at each and delivering 
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such lectures as the length of the visit permits. The 
director of the Institute, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, has 
just sailed for Europe to select the foreign scholars who 
are to come in the fall. 

With the cessation of the war have come inquiries 
from all quarters of the globe for information about 
the opportunities offered to foreign students by Amer- 
ican universities and schools of all sorts, but there has 
been no agency whose particular business it was to 
gather such data and give advice to individual stu- 
dents. The United States Commissioner of Education 
has done what he could in this direction, but he has his 
hands full tending to home affairs and, besides, a public 
official has to maintain an aloof and impartial attitude 
that hinders him in the task of fitting together the stu- 
dent and the school. It would not do for him to warn 
the foreign inquirer of the defects of a certain college 
or to recommend a particular professor as the only man 
in the country for some special subject. 

In former years the German universities afforded the 
greatest facilities and the freest opportunities to for- 
eign students and therefore to them flocked young men 
and women from all over the world. Now Germany has 
become unpopular for good and sufficient reasons that 
need not be specified, and those in search of foreign 
education are looking elsewhere, many of them to the 
United States. Thousands of Japanese and Chinese have 
been educated here and we are getting every year more 
students from the countries south of us. The Brazilian 
Government is supporting a hundred young men in 
America, each on an annual scholarship of $1200. Sev- 
eral young ladies from the University of Chile are 
studying teaching in different colleges. The Spanish 
Board for the Furtherance of Scientific Study and Re- 
search recently sent a delegation to this country to 
explain its aims. The board is prepared to organize in 
New York, and later in other cities, permanent courses 
of Spanish language and literature especially intended 
for North American teachers who wish to engage in 
the teaching of Spanish. Several professors and scien- 
tists from the United States will be invited by the board 
to conduct in Madrid research courses in laboratories 
with a view to teaching modern methods to small groups 
of Spanish graduates, and the interchange of students 
will be fostered in various ways. 

Hitherto there has been a reluctance to send young 
women away to America because it was feared that they 
would not be looked after as carefully as in the home 
countries, but this difficulty is being met. In view of 
the large number of foreign women who have signified 
an intention to come to America to study in our various 
educational institutions, a committee to be known as 
the Central Committee for the Reception of Foreign 
Women Students, has recently been formed to receive 
and extend hospitality to them. A large number of 
these women enter the country at the port of New York 
and must remain in this city over night or longer be- 
fore going on to the university or college—possibly in 
the far West—where they are to study. This committee 
is made up of women representing various organiza- 
tions interested in seeing that foreign women receive 
a cordial welcome on their arrival, and aid in finding a 
suitable lodging while in the city, in order that first 
impressions, which often are the most lasting, may be 
pleasant ones. The headquarters of the Central Com- 
mittee will be at the Institute. 

These are some of the ways in which the Institute of 
International Education proposes to make itself useful 
at first, but its founders have further fields in mind. 
They do not propose to confine their efforts to the ex- 
change of scholars, but will develop plans for the ex- 
change of thought. “The dissemination of correct in- 
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THE TENNIS CHAMPION OF A DECADE AGO COMES BACK 
Mrs. George W. Wightman is again the national woman lawn © ‘ "4¢/tood & Underwood 





tennis champion of this country. It was in 1909 that Mrs. Wight- POLE-VAULTING FOR THE A. E. F. IN PARIS 

man, then Hazel Hotchkiss, first won the women’s singles cham- Fifteen hundred or more athletes of the Allied and 
pionship. She held it three years. Miss Mary Browne was the American armies have been competing in field sports 
champion for the next three years and then Miss Bjurstedt at a huge meet held in the Pershing Stadium in Paris. 
appeared and took all the subsequent honors. Miss Bjurstedt A majority of the events were won by the Yanks 


defended her title this year, but went down in the semi-finals 
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Paul Thompseu 

THE CRIMSON AND THE BLUE RACE ON THE THAMES 
With the war in Europe over, Harvard and Yale clashes are getting the attention they deserve. A record crowd turned out at 
New London for the races this year in which Yale won the varsity by five and one-fifth seconds and lost to the Crimson in tl : 
freshman and second eights races. This photograph shows the finish of the varsity just after the Yale boat had pulled ahea.l 
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C) London Daily Mail. from Paul Thompsen 


A successful test of the “Guardian Angel” life-preserver in a 
thousand foot drop, made by Miss Sylvia Boyden, who is the 
first woman to make a descent in a “packed” parachute 


formation about foreign peoples” is one of the objects 
specified in the prospectus of the Institute and certainly 
we all realize the need of this as we never have before. 
It would be naive to assume that the more people know 
about one another the better they will like each other, 
but certainly misunderstanding is one of the chief 


causes of disagreement. The war has proved that an 
entente cordiale is stronger than an alliance, and a good 
understanding—in plain English—is the best bond. 


Life Preservers for Airships 


HE parachute is the life preserver of the air. No 

one would think of voyaging on a steamship un- 

equipped with life preservers, and when all of us 
take to the air we will find on our passenger-carrying 
airplanes and dirigibles notices of instruction telling 
where to find our parachutes in case of accident. 

In the infancy of flying, before the war, the para- 
chute jump was a circus stunt demonstrated by profes- 
sional aeronauts at country fairs, and so little was 
thought of the life saving possibilities of the device that 
the parachute was not part of the equipment of the 
airman. Even the supposedly efficient General Staff of 
the German Army left the Zeppelin crews unprotected, 
and when forced to abandon ship in mid air the half 
crazed men leaped to death from their flaming ships. 

The use of the observation balloon in the great war 
really introduced the parachute to practical science. 
Potting observation balloons with incendiary bullets 
was the favorite sport of the airplane fighters. of both 
sides and an observation balloon officer’s life became 
just one jump after another. There are many soldier 
balloonists alive today who have made more parachute 
jumps than had any professional “death defier” before 
the war. 

To perfect a parachute as the life saving equipment 
of a balloon was a comparatively simple thing. It was 
another matter to adapt one for use in an airplane 
speeding a hundred miles an hour. But attempts were 
made even before the war. Pegoud in France—the same 
Pegoud who first looped the loop in an airplane—was 
the first to try the leap from an heavier-than-air ma- 
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chine. He lived to tell the tale, but his imitators were 
few for a long time. The chief difficulty attending the 
use of the parachute on an airplane was to attach the 
life saving apparatus so that it would not be in the way; 
so that it would be readily accessible—if you intend to 
leave a disabled ’plane in mid air there is not time for 
lingering farewells—and so that it would not foul the 
tail or wings at the critical moment. 

The attempts of inventors to solve the problem have 
been many and curious. They include a parachute car- 
ried on the head like a huge hat and supposed to open 
when the aviator jumped or was thrown from his ma- 
chine; a parachute folded into pillow form and attached 
by a harness to the aviator’s shoulders; a parachute 
garment, useful, according to the inventor, in air or 
water; and a device to shoot the parachute from the air- 
plane by compressed air, dragging the aviator with it. 

Most successful of all the devices reported thus far is 
the “Guardian Angel” type, which Major Ordo Los, of 
the British Air Service, and Miss Sylvia Boyden, an 
English woman, have recently been demonstrating in 
this country. The parachute is contained in a box fas- 
tened to the under part of the airplane. It is attached 
by a line to a harness which the aviator wears about 
his body. As the aviator iumps the box is pulled away 
from the machine and hangs by a rope and in turn the 
parachute is pulled from the box by the drag of the 
airman’s body as he falls. In using this device the avia- 
tor dives head foremost from his machine. It was first 
successfully demonstrated by Captain Sarret, of the 
French army, who had previously jumped with an ordi- 
nary parachute from an airplane at a hight of 2500 feet. 


London Graphic 

Here’s how an aeroplane life-preserver works—-this is the 
“Guardian Angel” type, the most successful device as yet discov- 
ered. The parachute is in a box fastened under the plane and is 
attached by a line to the aviator’s harness. When the aviator 
jumps the box is jerked away and the parachute is pulled from 
it by the drag of his body and then opened by the rush of air 





Article X—The Soul of the Covenant 


An Editorial 
By Hamilton Holt 


HE Republican Senators, having realized that 
they could not muster enough votes to pass the 
Knox resolution to separate the Covenant from 
the Peace Treaty, and thus in effect to undo all 
that has been done in Paris during the past five months, 
were last week forced to shift their attack. Now they 
propose to ratify the treaty with the three following 
reservations suggested by Elihu Root: 
First, that in ratifying the treaty Article X be repu- 
diated. 


Second, that the United States shall be accorded the 


right to secede from the League on two years’ notice, : 


whether its international obligations are fulfilled or not, 
and 

Third, that the United States shall not be required to 
submit any policies which “it deems to be purely Amer- 
ican” to the “decision or recommendation of other 
powers.” 

I have not space here to go into a detailed discussion 
of the second and third reservations. Suffice it to say 
that it would be an act of selfishness for the United 
States to ask for any exemption for itself as proposed 
in the second reservation without being willing to ac- 
cord similar exemptions to all other members of the 
League. And if it were made a general rule that any 
power could secede while its obligations were in arrears, 
2 premium would be put on secession and the breaking 
of international agreements, and that would mean the 
disintegration of the League. Likewise, if the third res- 
‘ervation is insisted on, it would practically prevent the 
League from functioning in the Western Hemisphere 
and in its place the United States would be made by 
international authority the sole judge of what should 
be done in North, Central and South America. We ought 
to be willing to submit cases involving the Monroe Doc- 
trine to arbitration, certainly to conciliation under the 
League. We have already agreed to take all questions 
(including of course the Monroe Doctrine) to inquiry 
under the Bryan treaties. Thus this third reservation is 
a backward step. Besides, we seem to be asking special 
favors for ourselves when we have been quick to resent 
the selfish demands of some of our allies at the peace 
table. 

But Mr. Root’s first reservation, for the exclusion by 
the Senate of Article X from the Covenant, is by far 
the most dangerous proposal yet made for emasculating 
the League of Nations. 

Article X reads as follows: 


The members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political independence of all members 
of the League. In case any such aggression, or in case of 
any threat or danger of such aggression, the council shall 
advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled. 

This article is purely American in origin and is taken 
almost word for word from the first part of Article III 
of the original American draft for a League of Nations 
brought over by our Delegation to Paris. 

This article reads as follows: 


The Contracting Powers unite in guaranteeing to each 
other political independence and territorial integrity against 
external aggression; but it is understood between them that 
such territorial readjustments, if any, as may in the future 
become necessary by feason of changes in present racial 
conditions and aspirations or present social and political 


relationships, pursuant to the principle of self-determina- 
tion, and also such territorial readjustments as may in the 
judgment of three-fourths of the delegates be demanded 
by the welfare and manifest interest of the peoples con- 
cerned, may be effected if agreeable to those peoples and 
to the States from which the territory is separated or to 
which it is added; and that territorial changes may in 
equity involve material compensation. The Contracting 
Powers accept without reservation the principle that the 
peace of the world is superior in importance to every ques- 
tion of political jurisdiction or boundary. 

Altho Article X does not contain anything that spe- 
cifically authorizes future changes of territory as given 
in the original American proposal, there is nothing in 
Article X that would prevent such changes. This is 
where the League of Nations differs from the Holy Alli- 
ance of a century ago. The Holy Alliance, which was 
anything but holy, attempted to maintain existing boun- 
daries, to preserve rotten dynasties and in general to 
perpetuate the status quo. There is nothing in Article 
X or any other article of the Covenant that would pre- 
vent an oppressed minority from achieving its inde- 
pendence by revolution, or a peaceful transfer of terri- 
tory, unless the Monroe Doctrine, as recognized in Arti- 
cle XXI, would prevent this in the Western Hemisphere. 
All the nations who join the present League of Nations 
agree to do is to preserve each other’s integrity and in- 
dependence in respect of one contingency only—namely, 
“as against external aggression.” These four words, “as 
against external aggression,” are the most important of 
the article. Yet they have generally been ignored by 
opponents of the League. These are the words that for- 
bid the violation of the international commandment, 
“Thou shalt not steal by force.” These are the words 
that refute the German doctrine that “might makes 
right.” It was for the principles embodied in these words 
that we entered and fought the great war. 

Senator Root in his criticism of the original draft of 
the Covenant thought that Article X should remain for 
at least five years. Now he asks that it be excluded alto- 
gether. He fears that it may involve us in all sorts of 
quarrels in remote parts of the world in which our peo- 
ple have no interest. 

The answer to this is obviously that we will not have 
to take part in every petty quarrel that arises in Europe 
and Asia. In the first place, there are not likely to be 
many, if any, quarrels that lead to war. The Monroe Doc- 
trine, for instance, is nothing but Article X limited to 
the aggression of non-American nations against coun- 
tries of the New World. Yet the United States alone has 
maintained it for nearly a century without firing a shot 
or losing a single soldier. Would not a declaration of 
the League of Nations, uniting the whole power of the 
world in the maintenance of a similar doctrine, be ample 
to insure that no more petty wars should take place? 
But if such wars should start then the Council will rec- 
ommend what action shall be taken. The United States 
is always to have on the Council one representative who 
must join in recommending the course to be taken, and, 
as the Council acts on the principle of unanimity, it is 
inconceivable that it will recommend that the United 
States send her troops to any part of the world except 
where we have a direct interest or our proximity makes 
us the logical policeman. Of course, in case of a great 
war or a conspiracy on the part of some nations to over- 
throw civilization, then we would have to come in with 
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all our might. But we should undoubtedly .do this in any 
event, League or no League. ; 

Article X, then, is not designed for the protection of 
the great nations who do not need it, but for the small 
nations. And every reason of humanity and expediency 
should lead us to add our guarantee to that of the other 
great powers to make it effective. 

Article X, in fact, is the soul of the League. It is the 
one proposal of the Covenant that would bring interna- 
tional law up to the same high moral level of private 
law. At present international law is no farther advanced 
than private law was as far back as the twelfth cen- 
tury. ' 

Then, if a man committed murder, he committed the 
crime against an individual. The members of the dead 
man’s family were the only ones likely to seek revenge 
or redress. But as we became civilized it was perceived 
that murder was a crime against society, and today soci- 
ety prosecutes the murderer and will not even let the 
father or brother of the murdered man seek personal 
redress. 

At present international law permits one nation to 
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attack another. When that takes place the other nations 
assume the attitude of neutrals, and the nation attacked 
defends itself as best it may. But under Article X the 
nation that wrests another nation’s territory or inde- 
pendence away by force has committed a crime against 
the Society of Nations, and the Society of Nations will 
jointly prosecute the guilty nation. Does the United 
States Senate now propose to keep international law 
back in the dark ages? 

It is evident from the action of the majority of the 
Republican members of the Senate that probably’ noth- 
ing is going to satisfy them. President Wilson adopted 
all of the suggestions made by Messrs. Taft, Hughes, 
Root and Lodge, easily the ablest constitutional lawyers 
in the Republican party, and yet they are not satisfied. 
Senator Lodge says that the revised Covenant is worse 
than ever. 

President Wilson therefore might as well meet the 


* Senate on the present battleground as any other. Let 


him make no further concessions. The American people 
will stand with him on this issue, and the people in the 
United States rule. 


What the War Was Worth 


An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


HE monstrous war that began in August, 1914, 

and formally ended with the signing of the 

Treaty of Peace on June 28, 1919, was planned 

more than twenty years ago by William Hohen- 
zollern and his accomplices, and was decided upon by 
them five years ago this June, The days between June 
6 or thereabouts and midnight of July 31, 1914, were 
filled with lying to other nations and within Germany 
and Austria with feverish preparation. The conflict was 
undertaken in mad expectation of bringing the entire 
world under German imperial dominion. It has ended in 
the destruction of the German Empire and the ruin of 
German prosperity. It has cost more than any other un- 
dertaking in human history, but the triumph of the 
Allies has created and established priceless gains for 
civilization and has given to the world a reasonable ex- 
pectation of a happier future. 

Of the cost of the war in agony of body and anguish 
of soul no symbol is adequate. Of the cost in objective 
items that can be counted the statistics at present are 
crude and perhaps will never be more than approximate. 
The number of men killed is put down as seven millions, 
distributed as follows: Germany, two millions; Austria- 
Hungary, one million; Balkan States and Turkey, three 
hundred and fifty thousand; Russia, two millions; 
France, one million four hundred thousand; Great Brit- 
ain, six hundred and fifty-nine thousand ; Italy, three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand; Belgium, one hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand ; United States, fifty thousand or more. 
The total deaths caused by the war have probably been 
between fourteen and fifteen millions, and the total cas- 
ualties between twenty-five millions and thirty millions. 
The direct cost of the war is estimated to have been two 
hundred billions, of which one hundred and thirty-two 
billions was for actual expenditures for military and 
naval purposes. Of the business losses no estimate is 
possible. To all these costs must be added the devastation 
of great areas in France and Belgium, and the destruc- 
tion of much of the noblest product of human skill for a 
thousand years. Disease and demoralization also must 
be reckoned in the grand total. 


The gains of the war are imponderables. They can be 
enumerated only in qualitative terms. Quantitative 
statements, if attempted, would be meaningless. The 
greatest danger that threatened mankind has been dis- 
posed of. Prussian militarism was its most concrete and 
definite expression, but the danger itself was “kultur,” 
a philosophy and a practice of ambition, arrogance, race 
exclusiveness, ruthlessness, and denial of the funda- 
mental moralities, which the leading minds of Germany 
proposed to substitute for that culture which is identi- 
cal with historic civilization. 

The kings that assumed to rule by divine right in 
Europe are gone. The kings that remain are not kings 
in the old meaning of the word. The European kings that 
remain are not sovereigns. They are but factors in par- 
liamentary systems, and they bow to the will of the peo- 
ple. The inexorable connection between personal mon- 
archy and militarism has been made clear. Republics 
and democracies do not develop militarism except tem- 
porarily, when forced to do so in self-defense against a 
real militarism, which always is a product of monarchic 
ambition. Neither a democratic Europe nor a democratic 
America will be militaristic. 

The war has awakened in the Allied nations a con- 
sciousness of great power tempered by a sobering con- 
sciousness of responsibility. Six years ago the wildest 
dreamer would not have ventured to prophesy that Great 
Britain and the United States would be able in a hun- 
dred years to achieve such feats of organization and col- 
lective effort as they accomplished in a hundred weeks. 
Nor would he have foretold the drawing together in 
good understanding of the Allied nations and the United 
States. The terrific pressure of war fused and united as 
white heat fuses steel. 

Perhaps of all the blessings that the war gave to the 
world in partial compensation, or, as we may hope, in 
more than compensation for its fearful costs, the intel- 
lectual and spiritual development of man _ himself 
should be counted supreme. The world will never 
think again as it thought once. Reactionaries and pro- 
vincially minded politicians may try as they will to re- 
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vive a narrow nationalism; they can only ignomniously 
fail. The world is internationalized, and so it will con- 
tinue to be. The race is exalted and purified by its sacri- 
fices, and it never again can be so nearly satisfied with 
pleasures devoid of the thrill that comes of great effort 
and great daring as it was in the comfortable days with 
which this century began. 

How will the future be shaped by these costs and 
gains of stupendous war? Hope is safer than prophecy, 
yet, after all, if history teaches anything it is that, while 
mankind easily forgets and each generation insists upon 
learning by its own experience, some things are from 
time to time destroyed forever and some achievements 
are enduring. The old political order will not come back, 
as a general state of things. Reactions, sporadic, local or 
temporary, are to be anticipated; but the world has been 
made safe for democracy in a larger sense than the 
phrase originally carried. Only popular sovereignties 
can henceforth hold their own. The task before the na- 
tions now is not to get democracy but to get prosperity 
and happiness by means of it. Democracy will every- 
where be antagonistic to war between nations. It is not 
yet everywhere antagonistic to war between classes. It 
has not yet everywhere learned that violence will as 
surely destroy the violent who clamor for social revolu- 
tion as it destroyed the violent who attempted world 
dominion; and until this lesson is learned thoughtful 
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men everywhere must keep bright the armor of their 
intellectual and moral powers, holding themselves ready 
for effort and for sacrifice, remembering that it is yet 
true, as in earlier days, that the price of liberty is eter- 
nal vigilance. 

As for international relations, the League of Nations 
will, we firmly believe, become a league of peace. It is 
not a perfect instrument. Like every other creation of 
man, it is a product of ideals and of compromises, and 
it must undergo adaptive development. But it is a rec- 
ognition of the imperative necessity of international co- 
operation and of the common moral purposes of civiliza- 
tion. Happily it is backed by concrete power. Happily 
the English-speaking people of the world are today a 
preponderant power in the world. They can keep the 
peace, and we believe that they will. We say “happily” 
they are preponderant, because, notwithstanding all the 
talk about balances of power and guarantees to small 
nations, there always is somewhere in the world a con- 
centration of codperative intent and of ability which, 
as a matter of fact, constitutes preponderant power. 
Recognizing this fact, we rejoice that preponderance 
today is with those peoples who first among the nations 
have been democratic, who practically have shown that 
they care for justice, whose faces are set against mili- 
tarism, and who cherish the continuing culture of his- 
toric civilization, 


Editorially Speaking 


We are holding our breath for fear the Germans have 
sunk the skull of the Sultan Okwawa. 


HEE 


The German attitude reminds us of the little girl who 
complained: “ ’Taint fair! Every single thing I do is laid 
to me!” 

KEE 


In 1911 a British statesman calculated that “a suc- 
cessful war with Germany would cost England twelve 
hundred million pounds and a century of economic de- 
pression.” The actual cost to England was not six bil- 
lion dollars, but over forty billion, and it is still mount- 
ing up. 

HEE 

Lovers of literature—or rather lovers of literary 
landmarks—are wildly excited in England over the pro- 
posed establishment of an aluminum factory at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. What would they say to a slaughter-house 
such as that of John Shakespeare’s in which young 
William used to kill calves while spouting poetry? 


* * * 


The term “Bolshevist” is applicable, as we find from 
the current press, to those who advocate (1) bomb 
throwing, (2) prohibition, (3) socialism, plain or fancy, 
(4) exchange of pulpits between Episcopal and Protes- 
tant ministers, (5) raising the Russian blockade, (6) 
elimination of Latin from college requirements, (7). 
free verse, (8) any other alarming or offensive move- 
ment. 

KEE 


The United States Government has set a new prece- 
dent by adding a Scientific Attaché to the Embassy at 
London. Major C. E. Mendenhall, formerly Professor of 
Physics in the University of Wisconsin, is the first ap- 
pointee. The English Speaking Union advises Great 
Britain to follow this example and also to attach a social 
reform expert to each of the British embassies to keep 
in touch with all social movements. 


Political controversy in America is a tame business 
compared with Egypt. This is the way the Nationalists 
describe the ministers of the new cabinet: 

They are too low to be trodden on. Eyes of hate look on 
them. They are mean and disgusting, exhaling nauseating 
odors, infecting the air, and driving off the vultures and 
crows. Malignant souls, the devil’s offspring. Fiend spirits 
have breathed in and defiled the skeletons that God per- 
mits to wander, postponing their punishment to the last day. 

Our spellbinders should take lessons from the Arabic 
in preparation for the approaching Presidential cam- 
paign. 

HEE 

The movement among Baptists in this country to place 
less stress upon immersion as the only valid form of 
baptism is steadily gaining in volume and momentum. 
It was only two years ago that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., at a dinner of the New York Baptist Mission, de- 
clared that he did not consider immersion as a necessary 
qualification for membership, and that in the church of 
the future, form and ceremony will play a minor part. 
Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, probably the ablest Baptist pas- 
tor in New York, has said publicly that “immersion 
should be taken fromthe doorsill of the church and placed 
upon the altar. It should not be a matter of first impor- 
tance in church membership, but love of God and service 
of Christ should be the essential thing.” Dr. Joseph W. 
Kemp, a Baptist minister who is now pastor of the in- 
terdenominational church at Broadway and 104th street, 
Manhattan, no longer makes immersion a test of fellow- 
ship, but admits members into his church whether im- 
mersed or sprinkled. He feels sure that many Baptists 
agree with Mr. Rockefeller who do not dare to utter 
their opinions. Of course, such utterances are vigorously 
attacked by the conservatives and reactionaries. Mr. 
Rockefeller is mercilessly lampooned, and liberal Bap- 
tists are denounced as New Theology apostates. Mean- 
while the Spirit is working, widening and sweetening 
human hearts, and guiding both clergymen and laymen 
to exalt the things which are essential. 
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Government ownership, or strict Government supervision, of 
grain elevators, transportation facilities and packing houses is a 
strong point in the farmers’ bill of rights. This state-owned grain 
elevator in New Orleans has proved a successful experiment. It 
is the largest of its kind and loads four ships at once 





© Harris & Ewing 
Senator Arthur Capper, former Governor of Kansas, is a 
publisher of a farm paper, too. “The farmer is neither a 
radical nor a revolutionist,” he says. “He is a progressive” 
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By R. | 


HO is there to speak for the American 

farmer? Certainly not the Secretary of 

Agriculture. Half the farmers are clamor- 

ing for an investigation of his department 
and for his resignation. There are two national farm 
organizations, neither pretending to speak for all the 
farmers. Their combined membership numbers not more 
than half of the rural population. 

But one statement can be made with certainty: What 
the farmer wants he can get! Neither the Sixty-sixth 
nor any other Congress will stand out against any de- 
mand upon which the farmers are willing to unite. This 
will be proved by the present Congress when it repeals 
the daylight saving act. It was proved by the last Con- 
gress when it approved prohibition, and persisted, al- 
most until the day the armistice was signed, in an at- 
tempt to boost the wheat guarantee. 

Since the farmer already possesses some power to 
enforce his demands, and is reaching out for more, it 
is important to the rest of the country to know what 
the farmer wants. It is also important to the farmer, It 
needs no searching investigation to demonstrate that 
there are few demands upon which the farmers are 
unanimous. 

There are conservative and liberal and radical farm- 
ers. A conservative farmer in Georgia may, and proba- 
bly does, want something very different from a con- 
servative in Iowa. A North Dakota radical may be com- 
pletely at odds with the radical farmer of California. 

Altho it is in the making, the farmers have as yet no 
adequate machinery for getting together on a national 
scale, smoothing out their differences, and uniting be- 
hind a program of agrarian reform. There is no Sam 
Gompers of the farm movement, who can bunch all or- 
ganizations to present a solid front. The lack of agri- 
cultural solidarity has given the politician his loopholes 
to escape meeting squarely the farmers’ demands. 

In the past the farmer has been more consistently 
humbugged by professional politicians than any other 
class. The same politician who advocated in the city 
square a substantial reduction in the cost of living, 
would advocate before the country store a larger re- 
turn to the farmer. After election no thought was given 
to reconciling these apparently conflicting positions. 
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Boeckel 


The farmer came to accept and almost to expect hum- 
bugging. Now he resents it and means to have no. more 
of it. He means to find out whether his interests are in 
conflict with those of the worker, and if not, to take 
some steps to see that the demands of both are met. 


HE farmer has been thinking—thinking very seri- 

ously—about politics. He has learned much from 
his abortive efforts of the past, and there is every evi- 
dence that he is ready for another attempt at political 
conquest on a national scale. 

He has before him the example of the Non-Partizan 
League. He is interested in its experiments in state 
control of grain elevators, flour mills and banking facil- 
ities in North Dakota. The Non-Partizan League is the 
most interesting development of recent years in Ameri- 
can politics..Starting as a movement of protest against 
dishonest grading of wheat, the league was swept into 
power in North Dakota, and is now putting thru its 
program of thorogoing agrarian reform. A referendum 
on that part of its program already enacted has been 
forced by the League’s opponents. The vote will be taken 
shortly, and a campaign for and against the program 
is now in full swing thruout the state. 

Before the last congressional election the Non-Parti- 
zan League had set its heart on sending fifty farmer 
congressmen to the national legislature. In this it failed. 
The disloyalty issue raised by its enemies had not been 
forgotten. Only two out-and-out Non-Partizan Leaguers 
were elected to Congress. The League had tried to spread 
too fast. It had been made over-confident by, and at- 
tempted to repeat in states of less unified interest, its 
success in North Dakota, a state devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the raising of wheat. While missionary work is 
being continued in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Maine, the League is 
concentrating its active work in Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota and Montana. It will attempt to secure 
control of the legislatures of these states before making 
another serious effort in national politics. 

Meanwhile the groundwork for this effort is being 
laid in Washington by another organization, the Na- 
tional Council of Farmers, of which the League is a 
constituent member. 








The National Council of Farmers is an organization 
created to carry out the farmers’ programs for eco- 
nomic reconstruction in America and for international 
reconstruction, which were formulated upon the inspira- 
tion of the Farmers’ National Headquarters. 

The committee that drafted the two programs, in its 
recommendations for their enforcement, made this sug- 
gestion in an unobtrusive paragraph of its report: 

That a farmers’ non-partizan congressional committee be 
formed (1) to assist the farmers’ friends in Congress in 
their campaigns for reélection and (2) to aid in securing 
the election of farmers to Congress. The committee to be 
strictly non-partizan and be guided in its support of can- 
didates solely by their support of the farmers’ program. 


The congressional committee is now forming. Its in- 





















© Harris & Ewing 

This “rube” picture of Representative J. M. Baer, the first Non- 
Partizan League man in Congress, was circulated as campaign 
propaganda for his election. “What the farmer wants most,” says 
Mr. Baer, “is a new and scientific method of marketing” 
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fluence is certain to be felt in the next congressional 
election. Thus the farmer, all but unnoticed by any 
except professional politicians, takes his first sure step 
into the arena of national politics. 

The farmers’ reconstruction program, backed by the 
National Council, does not represent the opinion of all 
the farmers of America. It does represent the opinion 
of the most forceful of the articulate groups. Some 
farm organizations find it “socialistic, paternalistic and 
dangerously radical” and disagree emphatically. But the 
program is receiving more serious attention than any 
other recent pronouncement by any other farm body. 

The program advocates retention by the Government 
of all natural resources on public lands, the purchase of 
those now in private ownership, and their exploitation 
under public ownership. 

Government ownership of railroads, pipe lines and 
express systems is recommended and legislation carrying 
out the Federal Trade Commission’s recommendations 
for controlling the “Big Five” packers is demanded. 

Under the heading “Agriculture,” the program calls 
for: 

1—The establishment of a sound, economical method of 
marketing farm products; 

2—Amendment of the Federal Farm Loan Act to make 
credit readily available to small farmers; 


3—Taxation of idle lands, as a means of coping with the 
evil of farm tenantry; 


4—Public ownership of terminal elevators as a part of 
the government controlled railroad systems. 


High tax levies on those best able to meet them, and 
taxing war profits back into the treasury, are empha- 
sized by the program as fundamental demands. The 
farmers also are put on record as seeking the repeal of 
all federal and state 
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ple of Agriculture in Washington is looked upon by its 
rival organization as a dissipation of energy at a time 
when the farmer should be collecting his strength to 
compel fundamental reforms. 

Farmers of the Northwest, while subscribing to the 
reconstruction program of the Farmers’ Council, are 
being influenced somewhat by the program adopted by 
the Canadian farmers at Winnipeg. This program calls 
for dropping the protective tariff system; acceptance of 
the reciprocity agreement of 1911; regulation of sell- 
ing price of land; public ownership of railways, water 
and aerial transportation, telephone and express sys- 
tems. As fundamental democratic reforms it recom- 
mends discontinuance of the practise of conferring titles 
in Canada; more responsibility for individual members 
of Parliament; publication of campaign contributions 
before and after election; proportional representation ; 
the initiative, referendum and recall; opening of seats 
in Parliament to women; removal of press censorship 
and restoration of free speech. 

American farmers as a whole look upon this program 
as very extreme, but active opposition to their more 
moderate demands undoubtedly would lead to the adop- 
tion of some of its radical provisions. 

Seeking a more colorful picture of the farmers’ wants, 
I went to Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, the North- 
cliffe of the Missouri Valley. If any one knows what the 
farmers want, Capper is the man. Before he came to 
Washington this spring he was Governor of Kansas, 
the greatest wheat producing state in America, and he 
owns more farm papers in this country than any other 
publisher. 

I found him taking the breeze from an electric fan. 
In front of him was 








laws restricting free- 
dom of speech, free- 
dom of publication, 
freedom of travel and 


What the Farmer Wants 


a desk piled with pa- 
pers and back of him 
two large windows. 
His face was in the 





freedom of choice of 
residence or occupa- 
tion. The program in 
addition expresses un- 
compromizing oppo- 
sition to compulsory 
military training. 

While the National 
Council of Farmers 
occupies itself with 
general reforms, the 
National Board of 
Farm Organizations 
is seeking redress of 
specific grievances. It 
wants _—_ agricultural 
associations, organ- 
ized for profit, ex- 
empted from the anti- 
trust laws. It wants 
discrimination against 
farmers’ elevators 
checked; an embargo 
on the importation of 
Oriental vegetable 
oils and an investiga- 
tion of charges re- 
flecting upon the De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture. 

The campaign of 
the National Board of 
Farm Organizations 
for a huge fund with 
which to build a Tem- 








Scientific system of marketing, eliminating the middle- 
man. 

Consolidation and strict government regulation or con- 
trol of railways and waterways. 

Government regulation of the “Big Five” packers. 

Government regulation or control of grain elevators. 

Conservation of natural resources, especially those 
capable of producing fertilizer. 

Liberalization of farm loan system to make credit more 
available. 

Termination of present system of land tenure, perhaps 
by taxation of idle acres held for speculation, and govern- 
ment aid to homesteaders. 

Investigation and publication of cost of production 
figures on farm staples. 

Assurance that only practical farmers shall be chosen 
hereafter to head the Department of Agriculture. 

Amendment of the anti-trust laws to permit collective 
sales and collective bargaining by farmers. 

High taxes on incomes, excess profits and inheritances 
until war debt is cleared. 

Repeal of all legislation restrictive of personal liberty, 
enacted to unify America during the war. 

Withdrawal of American troops from Europe and Siberia 
and immediate demobilization. 

A small standing army, and no compulsory military 
training. 

Creation of an international organization that will 
minimize the possibility of future wars. 














shadow and the noise 
of the fan frequently 
drowned out his low 
voice. The arrange- 
ment was worthy of 
the skill of Wash- 
ington’s oldest diplo- 
mat. 

“The farmer is nei- 
ther a radical nor a 
revolutionist,” he said 
emphatically. “He is 
a progressive. He is a 
man willing to try an 
experiment. And if 
the first doesn’t work 
he is willing to try 
another, He pays at- 
tention to public af- 
fairs—more attention 
than the average city 
man, for he has no 
movies to go to and 
he stays at home at 
night and reads his 
paper.” 

Senator Capper, 
who is a Republican, 
believes the farmers 
are leaning more and 
more toward the Re- 
publican party. This 
seems to be demon- 
strated in a meas- 
[Continued on page 30 
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Bearding the Lions 
By Donald Wilhelm 


CENE: Washington. A large corner room; offices 
of the War Labor Board. 
A large man bustles in. All in one motion he 
shakes hands, says, “Have a seat,” tosses hat to a 
chair, calls to his secretary in an adjoining room, 
“Hello, Misch.” 

“Misch” answers cheerily, brings in a sheaf of letters, 
lays them on the desk. 

The only living ex-President of the United States 
proceeds to sign, and to say: 

“You journalists are a nuisance!” 

“Yes, Mr. President.” 

“A very great nuisance!” 

“You. ar.” 

He laughs uproariously. Laughs again, pushes letters 
aside, swings round in swivel chair, and booms: 

“Well, we’re off!” 

Then he “hits the floor’—getting on his feet with 
alacrity, talking all the while he walks back and forth, 
then round and round the pillar in the center of the 
room, pausing only once amidst some four thousand 
words to laugh, “You know I’m told that I am the great- 
est president the League to Enforce Peace ever had. I 
am—because I am the only president the League to En- 
force Peace has ever had!” 

He is a good dictator, speaking clearly, only now and 
then rearranging a sentence, seldom retracting one. 
And he has no aversion to being quoted word for word. 

Colonel Roosevelt expressed an aversion to being 
quoted word for word in the last interview that he 
granted this reporter a few months before he died. He 
said, in fact, that he would much prefer to be written 
about than be quoted word for word. He was assured 
that in the nature of the national situation and of his 
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Secretary Daniels has a genius for news and talks freely to the 
correspondents. So does Secretary Baker—when he wants to. 
Evidently he didn’t want to this time, for he is disappearing into 
the “U-117,” while Secretary Daniels stands up to the photographers 


powerful influ- 
ence on the 
country, people 
generally would 
prefer an ac- 
curate and au- 


thorized __state- 
ment of his 
views to any- 


thing that any 
writer might 
put down. He 
explained then, 
c on fi dentially, 
the reasons that 
inclined him 
not to wish to 
be quoted, word 
for word, about 
national affairs. 

This bit of procedure is interesting because it illus- 
trates the experienced manner of dealing with inter- 
viewers. The more experienced an individual is, in fact, 
the wiser he is either in saying conclusively that he 
wants no interview at all or in talking confidentially to 
a reporter in order to make clear his own point of view. 
The public has not the least idea of the extent to which 
public men confide in that class of public servants called 
interviewers. There is, in fact, in Washington scarcely 
one public man—unless it is Postmaster General Bur- - 
leson—who does not rely on the judgment of one or 
more newspaper men. Mr. Garfield did not do so at first 
—he learned to do so later. The White House has sev- 
eral means of ascertaining the opinions of correspond- 
cnts and editors. And Mr. Roosevelt, of all Presidents, 
cooperated with them preéminently. 





Ex-President Taft learned to take the news- 
papermen into his confidence when he was 
President. And he gives them the advantage 
of taking down what he says verbatim 


HE sense of camaraderie that existed between Colo- 

nel Roosevelt and the Washington correspondents 
was the rarest of relationships. Long before San Juan 
Hill he appreciated his kinship with them; in fact, when 
he was in Harvard College twice he gave, for annual 
class records, his future profession as journalism, and 
even then demonstrated his rare powers of putting him- 
self ahead of slow-moving public opinion and holding 
the lead. Probably he would have made a great news- 
paper editor. And certainly, in part because he made it 
his business to know something about everything, he 
loved, and was loved by the newspaper men, That is why 
he confided to one of them one day, after Mr. Taft was 
elected President, “You know, the American people are 
tired of me. I am going to give them a rest and lose 
myself. I am going to Africa.” 

What a favorite part he had played in the lives of 
scores of correspondents then became evident. Mr. Taft 
has since been transformed, in spirit and in fact—if one 
looks at him from the correspondents’ angle—but the 
transformation had not occurred previous to that first 
summer of his at the summer capitol, Beverly. During 
the years before, President Roosevelt had addicted the 
correspondents to expecting all Presidents to have his 
rare powers of being, for starved news appetites, as an 
automatic lunch counter, at which one could have, in 
a moment, whatever one desired. Mr. Taft could not 
satisfy the insatiable appetites of these correspondents. 
Thus when things were so dull that one man usually 
stayed “to cover” the summer capitol at Beverly, while 
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the rest of us went swim- 
ming, in desperation the 
manager-editor of the 
New York Sun disturb- 
ingly telegraphed a 
young Princeton gradu- 
ate, his Beverly corre- 
spondent, “How deep is 
the mud back of the 
summer White House?” 

Without question such 
discontent reacted on 
the public estimate of 
Mr. Taft and had a part 
in his disastrous elec- 
tion when he came up 
the second time. Why, 
in fact, should the effect 
have been otherwise? 
Certainly so far as pop- 
ularity with the corre- 
spondents is concerned 
there has probably never 
been, and there proba- 
bly may never be, a 
President so loved as 
was the “Colonel,” the 
title by. which most of 
the correspondents ad- 

dressed him. He was con- 
fident of their esteem. 
Thus, to an inquiry as 
to whether the writer 
might reprint his under- 
; graduate themes in a 
Mr. Hoover talks swiftly and free- b0ok about his under- 
ly to interviewers—even while graduate life, he sent a 
shaving = — no objec- reply of 113 words and 
tion to the verbatim quotation exactly thirteen capital 
“T’s”—and probably enjoyed himself hugely in sending 
that letter with all those “I’s.” And certainly he knew 
that, time after time, these men who cared so much for 
him, saved him from.embarrassment—which is one of 
those many interesting stories that never will be told. 

Mr. Wilson does not like to be interviewed. Interviews 
come into a kind of middle-ground with him. In his pub- 
lic utterances he is trenchantly serious and effective. 
At his dinners and in his private contacts he has a 
lighter side and employs a great store of witticisms, and 
wit, and now and then a pointed anecdote. Thus inter- 
views are not in either of his most familiar codes— 
probably that is why he “lets Tumulty do them.” And 
probably he is right. Certainly results to date indicate 
that he is right. Moreover even Colonel Roosevelt, with 
his infinite versatility, was sometimes hard put to sat- 
isfy the craving for news of the White House cor- 
respondents, and certainly it is a strain for anyone, 
especially for anyone so greatly engaged with important 
matters as President Wilson is, to feel that he must be 
interesting whenever—which is always—an interviewer 
wants to show how good a vacuum pump he is, and how 
much pressure he can apply. 

Mr. Hoover took heed from the President when the 
tremendous responsibilities confronting him became ab- 
sorbing. 

Just before the President had nominated him to be 
Food Administrator—in those crucial days when it was 
said that the Senate would refuse to confirm the ap- 
‘pointment—I set out, by appointment, to interview Mr. 
Hoover at his Washington hotel. I knocked on the door 
of his room. There was a pause. Then the door was 
opened a little way. Mr. Hoover poked his head into the 
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gap and said, “I’m called to the White House. I’m 
changing clothes for dinner. If you don’t mind talking 
to me while I get my clothes on, come right in.” 

I went in. He was in his underwear. 

I had never met him, and to nearly every one in 
Washington he was, in a way, something of an enigma. 

I groped for a way to induce him to begin. At last I 
asked him—what you can ask almost any one and get a 
sympathetic response: “What do you think of this job of 
yours?” 

With his face well lathered he started to talk. He 
talked swiftly and freely, and he permitted me to record 
every word—which is no easy thing to do when he gets 
his great propulsive power behind a train of words. He 
was talking still as we went down the elevator together 
and he got into a waiting taxi. 

Mr. Hoover is hard to record verbatim. Mr. Creel was 
worse sometimes, because he bit off his words. 

When the war was concentrated on No. 8 Jackson’ 
Place, second floor, front, Mr. Creel had his hands full. 
It was the rude irony of fate that this crusader, who is 
a man of tremendous and lovable earnestness, who can, 
with equal ease, write good verse and swear, had been a 
member of the publicity staff attached to the Wilson 
campaign committee, where Robert Woolley, now a 
commissioner of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
became so impressed with him that he not only planned 
the Committee on Public Information but recommended 
Mr. Creel to its chairmanship. While with the campaign 
committee Mr. Creel invented the expression “rhinoce- 
ros birds”—to apply readily, as one may see, to paid 
publicity agents, for corporations or individuals. Then, 
as luck would have it, he was made not only the king of 
rhinoceros birds é 
but a_ secretary 
bird as_ well, 
waich is one that 
lives on reptiles. 
(See Webster.) 
Because, _ unfair- 
ly, he was pre- 
sumed to be a cen- 
sor, while as a 
matter of fact he 
promptly passed 
most of that dis- 
agreeable func- 
tion to the Post- 
master General, he 
presented the pic- 
ture of being in- 
side a plate glass 
cage shaking his 
fist angrily at the 
n @ WS p apermen 
outside the cage, ’ 
who were shak- 
ing their fists at 
him, while both 
sides were plead- 
ing for codpera- 
tion! It was no 
wonder that this 
heckled and much 
m isun derstood 
man should have 
raised his voice 
in mighty wrath 
sometimes, to dis- 
miss, for instance, 
one of the many 
who were heck- 
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Mr. Hurley is intimate and loquacious: 
. . . ——— 
in his manner with newspaper men, 
and is ready in granting interviews: 
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ling him, with the remark, “Aw, McCarthy, there’s 
Irish, you know, and there’s butlers!” 

Another day, I found him in no mood for a peaceful 
interview. After raving up and down for nearly an hour, 
he explained that “they” had accused him of doing light 
housekeeping in his office. because he worked all night, 
and now “they” were after him because he took his own 
lingerie to New York in a suitcase marked with his 
wife’s initials. That day, when it was suggested with 
desire only to comfort him, that a certain “reptyle” 
(to wit, enemy of the Administration) had publicly said 
thus and so, he raged and gave out the first intimation 
of the real reason for the coal closure—Lord Rhondda’s 
cable saying that the Allies could not guarantee to hold 
out unless the ships held in New York harbor were 
coaled and freed. 

One morning, early, when he was eating breakfast, 
reading his morning pa- 
per, I said, “The Senate’s 
after you again, isn’t it?” 

“IT don’t mind a good, 
free fight,” he said, “but 
I wish they’d quit nib- 
bling at me.” 

A few days later, very 
tired, he strolled into a 
Washington club. An inti- 
mate friend said to him, 
“Well, George, how are 
you?” 

“You know,” he said, 
smiling wearily, “I’ve got 
to that state where I hate 
myself.” 

Snapped the friend, 
“That makes it unani- 
mous’—which was meant 
in fun, of course. 

Secretary Houston, like 
Secretary Glass to a less 
degree, contends for a cer- 
tain classic dignity and 
aloofness that does not 
warm an_ interviewer’s 
heart, and certainly has 
not enhanced his public 
success. 

Secretary Redfield is 
not much more infectious. 
Secretary Wilson belies 
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Mr. Gompers, until the reporter 
wins his confidence, likes to do 
the questioning himself. But 
once he agrees to do the an- 
swering he does it forcefully. 
This photograph of the labor 
leader was taken at the front 


his appearance of ap- 
proaching age by vigor 
and readiness of speech 
that is surprizing. 

There are, in fact, all 
kinds of individuals in 
Washington, and the high- 


way to each of them is, in 
cne way or another, distinctive, and you must discover 
its secrets as you must in successful salesmanship, be- 
fore you can achieve a successful interview. 

In New York City one day, at a luncheon interview, 
Miss Anne Morgan stopped speaking the moment I pro- 
duced a notebook. I put it away. She began. I took it 
out. She warned me. I put it away. A second later, un- 
wittingly, quite from habit, I snatched it out again. She 
smiled, and I got four thousand words about her own 
work in devastated France. 

I tried the same tactics, with due apologies, on Gen- 
eral Goethals. Said he, banging his desk with his mighty 
fist, “Put up that notebook!” 

I did so. 
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Mr. Baker’ uses 
much gentler means 
when he does not 
want to be quoted. 
He simply says so, 
and that ends it. 
And if he cares to 
talk, he leans back, 
reaches to a _ table 
behind him for a 
pipe, fills it from a 
jar on his desk, 
lights it, tosses away 
the match, twines a 
leg under him, and 
talks more fluently 
than any man in 
Washington, unless 
we except, perhaps 
the President and 
Secretary Lane. 
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Colonel Roosevelt loved and was 


Secretary Lane 
sits at a small, round 


loved by newspaper men, andthe sense table in the far cor- 
of camaraderie that existed between per 
them was the rarest of relationships 


of a mighty 
room. I called on 


him one day and he explained, after pushing over 
a box of cigars. “You know it’s hot in this new of- 
fice of, mine. I feel it on top of my head. You see I 


am quite bald!” And he 
drew his hand over the 
top of his head and 
smiled. 

A month later, when I 
called again, he picked 
up the subject matter 
just where he had left 
off weeks before. “It’s 
cooler now,” he said. ‘I’ve 
had electric fans put in 
above the ceiling.” 

This incident is typical 
of the Secretary’s consid- 
eration of mere _inter- 
viewers and newspaper 
reporters. 

Secretary Daniels, who, 
like many other office- 
holders in Washington, 
also was a newspaperman 
in his years before he 
came to Washington, is 
apt to welcome one heart- 
ily, talk freely and inti- 
mately, and, like Mr. 
Schwab lean forward and 
work his chair over to- 
ward you, as he warms to 
his theme, until, almost 
before you know it, he is 
hammering home his con- 
victions—on your knee! 
He has such a scent for 
news that much of his 
success in dealing with 
Congress is due to his 
ability to apprehend what 
Congress is likely to do 
or would like to do. 
[Continued on page 29 


President Wilson does not like 
to be interviewed, and prefers 
to have Mr. Tumulty do the 
onors on such occasions. Mr. 
Wilson is here seen leaving a 
session of the Peace Conference 








When the Storm Breaks in Mexico 


A Carranza Officer’s Statement and Some First Hand Observations 


By Agnes C. Laut 


SMALL boy was once asked to translate the 
expression laissez faire. He answered on the 
dot—‘Let her slide!” 

That has been exactly our policy on Mexico. 

First, we went in. Then we came out again. Now we 
have gone in again. Now we have come out again. First, 
we said we wouldn’t interfere. Then we did interfere. 
Then, when we aroused resentment from interference, 
we stopped interference. Then, when we aroused the 
flaunt of contempt by stopping interference, we have 
interfered again. Now, again, we have stopped interfer- 
ing. But it is a safe bet—Villa won’t stop. He will rest 
his horses and refresh his men in some watered and 
sequestered valley—then he’ll emerge—to do—what? 
Exactly what you don’t expect. Always what you don’t 
expect. That is the cunning of the Indian bandit’s mar- 
velous psychology, which has raised him from a penni- 
less cowboy ten years ago to a bandit who can scarcely 
sign his name,.tho that name is good for a check for 
thirty million dollars, and has all the glamor of a Robin 
Hood to a peon’s heart and sets mothers and children 
to muttering their prayers. 

We have “let her slide” in Mexico till a bump is due 
at the bottom with the explosion of- a spark under 
dynamite. Look which way we will, there is an explosion 
coming; and as one of the best informed men on Mex- 
ico has said, “Only God knows what will come out of 
the Mexican muddle; and He isn’t telling.” 

Take the crossing of the border between El] Paso and 
Juarez to stop shots firing on the American side. Did 
we do it as politics because a Congressional investiga- 
tion is coming on Mexico; or did we do it to stop shots? 
And will it stop shots, or cause a lot more? Obviously, 
we couldn’t have our patrols pot-shotted across an in- 
visible line any longer as they have been potted and 
shot continuously from Arizona to Texas for six years; 
so we sent our troops across the Rio Grande and drove 
the Villistas out of Juarez, just as they had snatched 
the prize of victory. Now the Villistas had to have 
Juarez to let thru a troop of expatriates and their finan- 
cial support and supplies. If Villa had held Juarez, he 


would have taken Mexico City. Everybody acknowledges 
that, especially since Carranza has just lost the support 
of labor and half his. own Mexican City garrison by 
shooting on the school teachers striking for back pay, 
and their sympathizers. 

But our interference at Juarez has held Villa back 
from Mexico City. How will Villa take it? He has pro- 
tected American life in his present campaign up to the 
Juarez incident. Will he continue to do so? Will he 
strike across the border, or at Americans in his field? 
Villa is Indian in code and warfare. He never forgets 
and he never forgives a double-cross, as we had reason 
to learn at Columbus. What he will do, no man can 
guess. All you can know is that do he will, somehow, 
somewhere, unless he is dead. 


EANWHILE, how will the Juarez incident affect 

the Mexican people now wavering in allegiance to 
Carranza? I asked a Carranza officer that. Here is his 
answer; and he fought for four years under Villa and 
three under Carranza: “It will infuriate all Mexicans 
at the United States. It will unite all waverers solidly 
under Villa. It will make him their national hero.” 

“How will it affect Carranza? Won’t he consider that 
we have been friendly and helped him?” 

The officer threw up both hands with a howl. “Yes,” 
he answered, “and he will pray God to save him from 
his friends. Why, Carranza has held himself in power 
by lashing up insult to Americans. To be helped by 
them! Why, you don’t know the pig-headed old boy. He 
would sooner cut his own throat than acknowledge to 
Mexicans that he needed help from Americans. What he 
will do is something like this: he will suppress the 
facts in the Mexican city press. Then he will issue a 
note of protest against the invasion of Mexican sover- 
eignty, ordering the Americans to get out. When he is 
sure they are out, he will issue flamers that he ordered 
the Americans out and they had to run as usual. 

“You know how he worked it to his advantage, when 
Pershing withdrew. Pershing only withdrew when Car- 
ranza had pledged President Wilson he would defeat 
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Ninety-five rebels executed because they supported the weaker party in Mexico in 1913. The same methods are still in use 
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Villa. He had the United States promise in his desk 
drawer to withdraw troops. Then, what did he do? Give 
that out? Not on your life. He issued a flaming order for 
the Americans to get out. Then when they withdrew 
he said, ‘See what I did. I go down in Mexican history 
as the only President who has defied American power.’ 
He got the one and only great ovation of his life. Mexico 
City went mad over him. He will try the same trick 
now to steady the foundations tottering below him. 

“Americans don’t quite take in what has happened 
to Carranza since May. The teachers had not been paid 
because the generals had been stealing so much public 
money. They presented a petition of grievances. A 
hearing was refused their petition. They were then 
joined by railroad and tramway workers and other 
unions. In spite of the boasted New Constitution giving 
the right to labor to organize, Carranza issued a decree 
forbidding employees in national works to strike. This 
brought the wallop from 
Gompers and the entire 
American Federation of 
Labor. Emboldened to- 
ward the end of May, the 
striking teachers and 
their sympathizers parad- 
ed the streets of Mexico 
City, 

“You remember the 
wires and rails from Mex- 
ico were stalled for about 
a week in May. Why? 
Things were happening 
and being suppressed. The 
militia fired on the teach- 
ers. How many fell isn’t 
told, but rumor put the 
casualties hurt and dead 
at a hundred. The official 
press never uttered a 
peep; but three revolu- 
tionary sheets did. What 
happened? It was an- 
nounced in the United 
States these editors were 
being sent North to see 
the error of their ways. 
They were really being 


_ Beals Studio 
General Villa (center) observing movements of troops during 
the battle of Tierra Blanco in 1914. At his right is Rodolpho then? 
Fierro, the famous Villista “killer,” who murdered Jim Benton 
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The wavering President of Mexico, General Carranza; and in 
the background General Felipe Angeles, who fought under Villa 
and who, according to one rumor, is leading the Villistas now 





spirited away to 
be shot, because 
no jury in Mex- 
ico City would 
have given a 
verdict against 
them, Meantime, 
seeing how bad- 
ly the shooting 
was affecting 
public _ senti- 
ment, the Car- 
ranza people 
Were trying to 
throw the blame 
on General Hill, 
who is an ar- 
dent supporter 
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General Obregon and his sup- 
port may prove strong enough 
in the struggle for control 
of Mexico to unite President 
Carranza and General Villa 
against him. Or he may fight 
with one against the other 


of Obregon for next Pres- 

ident. This made Hill so 

mad he hid one of the 
revolutionary editors in 
his cellar; and a Hill offi- 

- cer fought a Carranza 
officer and killed him in 
the street. 

“Hill was at once re- 
lieved of the command of 
his troops and forbidden 
to leave the city—the last 
insult to a Mexican offi- 
cer; and his troops were 
broken up in small units 
and sent off to remote gar- 
risons in Vera Cruz and 
Oaxaca. What happened 

Just what you 

would expect if you knew 
Mexicans. The garrisons where they were sent deserted 
bodily over to Felix Diaz; and Diaz cleaned out every 
last Carranzista from Oaxaca, where their excesses had 
been unspeakable. 

“Then, up springs Villa in the North. What happens? 
When Carranza sends 35,000 men North to fight Villa, 
he daren’t send his best men from Mexico City. Of the 
35,000 many were so young, just young bucks out for 
outrage and loot, or so old as to be decrepit, that all 
had to be scrapped and sent back but 5000; so Villa 
captures the trainloads of ammunition and the horses 
coming across the border for Carranza; and the North 
is in a flame. The Yaquis go on the war path. Obregon 
is the only general who can control the Yaquis; but 
Carranza has always double-crossed Obregon; and 
Obregon is out for the presidency, and he isn’t going 
to fight for Carranza; while Carranza holds one of 
Obregon’s best supporters and organizers under sur- 
veillance in Mexico City. 

“By one pig-headed criminal stroke, Carranza lost 
the support of labor and three-quarters of his own 
Mexico City garrison. 

“Another blunder lost all the south country. All com- 
munication with Vera Cruz [Continued on page 33 

















These cane beds are painted French gray and the coverings are Delft blue to harmonize with the window hangings 


From the Four-Poster Down 


Try Some of These Suggestions in Your Countryside Home 


By Mary Harrod Northend 


T is a far cry from the old-time four-poster to the 
latest folding contrivance that camouflages the bed 
into a bookcase for daytime. Modern ingenuity has 
paradoxically aided and complicated the home 
maker’s choice of the right bed for the right place. 

In small houses beds are occasionally built-in, but 
while these are space saving they are the least desir- 
able, for they do not give space for proper circulation 
of air. If single beds are to be used, the correct meas- 
urements are from three to four feet in width, and six 
feet eight inches in length. A three-quarters bed de- 
mands four feet to four feet four inches in width, with 
the regular length, and a double bed should be five feet 
one inch. 

But the beds must not only be the right widths; they 
must also have suitable 


care, as the brass beds were constantly tarnishing and 
needed rubbing up. There is a pleasing revival of the 
old-time four-posters, and if you have one of your grand- 
mother’s tucked away in the attic, bring it down, 
scrape it, and repaint it. You will be charmed with the 
effectiveness of it in your room. If you are not for- 
tunate enough to inherit one -of these old-time pieces, 
you can get a reproduction unpainted at the manufac- 
turer’s, and can paint it to match the color scheme of 
your room. A very picturesque effect can be secured 
by introducing a floral design matching the color of the 
hangings and bed cover. 

A charming scheme for a girl’s room can be secured 
by painting the walls white, using gray green for the 
furniture, which brings out to good advantage its 

painted ornamentation. 





springs, comfortable mat- 
tresses, and soft pillows. 
Tho comforters are large- 
ly used, blankets are much 
more sanitary. 

The white quilt is rare- 
ly shown, and rarely do 
we find a bed without 
some dainty bright color 
thrown over it, to give an 
attractive touch to the 
room. 

There are many grace- 
ful shapes on the market 
of walnut and mahogany 
bedroom sets at reason- 
able prices, and delight- 
ful white enamel wooden 
beds, which have in a 
large measure replaced 
the brass ones. These are 





For a room such as this, 
chintz in rich colors for 
bed cover and cushions on 
the chairs is necessary to 
bring out the decorative 
quality of the furniture. 

It is always essential, 
in furnishing a chamber, 
that the background 
should be less intent in 
color, to emphasize the 
quality of the bed and 
furniture. Soft, neutral 
tones of yellow, blue or 
green are very attractive 
for this purpose, and sim- 
ple decorative materials 
express refinement and 
good taste. 

Woodwork also should 
be taken into considera- 








much more effective in a 
room, and require little 
26 


“Nobody would suspect it was an extra 
bed, always ready for the unexpected guest” 


tion, white or putty color 
[Continued on page 34 
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Planting a Countryside Playhouse 
By Olive Hyde Foster 


HILDREN love a playhouse, but it isn’t always 
easy to build one. A morning glory bower, how- 
ever, is the nicest kind of playhouse, and it 
doesn’t have to be built; it grows. 

Persuade some big brother to drive a few long stakes 
in the ground so as to mark out either a square or a 
circle, as you prefer. Then ask him to fasten some heavy 
cords from the bottom of one stake to the top of the 
next nearest, and then across the top, leaving only a 
place at one side for an entrance. Soak your morning 
glory seeds over night, so that they will germinate 
more quickly, and then plant them along the line of the 
circle or square marked on the ground. As soon as they 
begin to grow, train the vines on the cords, and, if 
necessary, tie in a few more strings near the bottom, 
to help the baby climbers get started. 

The morning glory grows very rapidly, and is justly 
popular because of its lovely blossoms, which come in 
the most beautiful shades. And as the flowers always 
turn away from the sun, you will find them soon com- 
pletely lining the inside of your playhouse. 

The most common kind (Convolvulus major) grows 
from fifteen to twenty feet, and will do well in almost 
any location. It costs only five cents a packet, and will 
flower all summer. Who could ask more! The rarer kinds 
are known as the Japanese Morning Glory, which grow 
from thirty to fifty feet, and have blossoms measuring 
from three to four inches across. These range from 
snowy white to darkest purple, both plain and with all 
kinds of variations. They grow and spread very fast, 
and love a sunny location. 

If you prefer, you can use the trunk of some tree for 
the center pole of your playhouse. (Possibly some of 
you at the opera may have seen Siegmund draw the 
magic sword from the big tree-trunk in the center of 
his sweetheart’s home.) Well, you could attach cords 
from pegs driven in a circle around the base to the 
tree at any hight desired, and here plant either the scar- 
let runner or the hyacinth 


until late fall. The vines grow rapidly, and often more 
than twenty feet long, so that when they reach the 
ridge-pole you can let them run over the other side, and 
make a good thick roof. The seeds are very hard, how- 
ever, and so should either be soaked over night, or 
slightly nicked with a file. 

If you get a firm, strong framework for your play- 
house, you might like to plant a hardy vine that would 
live thru the winter and be ready for use early next 
summer without further trouble. In that case you could 
use the Dutchman’s pipe, which is a fast growing 
climber having peculiar yellow-brown flowers the shape 
of a pipe. Tho these seeds are only ten cents a packet, 
the young plants are sold by the nurserymen for fifty 
cents apiece: so if you grow them yourself you can fig- 
ure out what a valuable little house you will have! 

The everlasting pea is a sprawling quick grower, hav- 
ing many flowers in a cluster, and blooming in August. 
It thrives in even the most common soil, and gets better 
every year. It comes in white, pink and red, and a pack- 
age of the mixed colors can be bought for five cents. 


THER things besides vines are good for flower play- 

houses. Hollyhocks, planted in a square or a circle, 
will soon be high enough to screen you from the curious 
butcher boy or the neighbor’s maid. While most kinds 
are biennials, and so do not bloom until the second sum- 
mer, you can either coax a few plants from some grown- 
up friend who has a lot already established, or you can 
buy seed of the new annual variety, which will flower 
two months after the seed is sown. 

Sunflowers, too, are to be found in several varieties, 
ranging from six to eight feet in hight, which you could 
use for a sort of stockade, ad la Robinson Crusoe. Those 
having the small blossoms are nice for cutting, while 
the old fashioned kind furnishes good food for the 
chickens—in which case your plants would be well 
worth growing for the seed. 

It will never do, how- 





bean. 

Still another way is to 
plant two poles eight or 
ten feet apart, and have a 
stick nailed across the 
top, like the ridge-pole of 
a tent. Drive pegs into the 
ground along each side, in 
parallel lines six or eight 
feet apart, and tie heavy 
cords from the pegs on 
one side to the pegs on the 
other—carried, of course, 
over the ridge-pole. Plant 
your seeds close to the 
pegs, and in a few weeks 
your vines will form a 
flower tent. For this pur- 
pose you might use the 
climbing nasturtiums, or 
the wild cucumber vine. 
Or if you can save up the 
fifteen cents necessary, 
buy the new cardinal 
climber, which has clus- 
ters of five to seven blos- 





ever, for you simply to 
get your flower playhouse 
started, and then leave it 
to take care of itself! You 
must help the vines to 
grow in the right direction 
and water thoroly when- 
ever there is a dry spell. 
Scratch deeply and care- 
fully around the _ roots 
with a rake every few 
days, as this breaking up 
of the hard crust which 
forms on top will prevent 
the moisture from escap- 
ing thru the air channels 
in the soil. Several times 
during the season dig in 
a trowelful of bonemeal 
around each plant, and 
then give a good wetting. 

While the hardy vines 
bloom every year without 
much more attention, the 
‘annuals have one advan- 
tage—you can have a dif- 








some each, of a beautiful 
cardinal red, from July 


This vine growing up a tree trunk makes a play- 
house with the whole orchard for its front yard 


ferent kind every time. 
Flushing, New York 
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What’s Happened 


The Council of Four has decided to 
give Belgium priority up to $500,000,- 
000 in the reparation money, and ask 
their legislatures to take over the Ger- 
man bonds awarded to Belgium so the 
Belgian debt will be wiped out at once. 


The Freuch flags which were cap- 
tured in 1871 and were, according to 
the armistice, to be returned to France, 
were taken from the Berlin Museum 
and burned in Unter den Linden by a 
mob of German military. 


The Greek troops recently landed in 
Asia Minor are being driven back to 
the coast by Turkish forces four times 
their number. 


The Russian cruiser “Oleg” was tor- 
pedoed and sunk near Kronstadt by a 
British submarine on the evening of 
May 18. A battleship is also said to 
have been sunk on the following day. 


British troops at Sutton Camp, Sur- 
rey, formed a soviet and refused to 
salute or obey officers. Four hundred 
were arrested and the remainder of the 
mutineers dispersed to other camps. 


The German crews left on board the 
German fleet interned at Scapa Flow 
scuttled their ships. Of seventy-one ves- 
sels surrendered all sank except one 
battleship and a few light cruisers and 
destroyers. Several Germans were shot 
by the British. 


The British Coal Commission favors 
nationalizing the mines and their ad- 
ministration by joint councils of em- 
ployers and employes. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether the 
owners are entitled to compensation or 
not. 


Marshal Foch has asked the Germans 
to evacuate Windau and Libau and to 
withdraw as rapidly as possible from 
Esthonia. 


Eddystone, “the world’s greatest, rifle 
plant,” produced 607,092 British En- 
field rifles, and 1,352,477 rifles for the 
United States Government during the 
war. The maximum daily production 
was 7201. 


A mob of 20,000 defied the police in 
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strike-torn Winnipeg, and threw rocks; 
a street car containing women and 
children was wrecked by missiles. Sol- 
diers placed machine guns at strategic 
points thruout the city. 


Mexican border service calls for 
26,450 soldiers to take the place of men 
who enlisted only for the period of the 
war against Germany. All army units 
will be maintained at full strength 
along the border. 


Encouraged by President Wilson’s 
stand for self-determination of small 
nations, Eamon de Valera, “President 
of the Irish Republic,” will tour the 
United States in an attempt to float a 
$500,000,000 bond issue here, “to bear 
interest six months after the British 
forces have evacuated Ireland.” 


General Pershing received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Civil Laws from Ox- 
ford University, England, and Herbert 
Hoover was also honored by a degree. 


The Army Appropriation bill as 
amended by the Senate provides for an 
army of 400,000 men, and authorizes 
the War Department to purchase camp 
sites already negotiated for. 


President Wilson in a speech to the 
Belgian Parliament announced the 
raising of the American mission to an 
embassy, and that American experts 
had made plans for aiding Belgium. 
Only under a League of Nations, he 
said, can a small nation like Belgium 
gain true independence. 


Automobile killings in New York 
City increased 30 per cent in the last 
year; more persons were killed on the 
streets of New York than went down 
on the “Lusitania.” The New York Sec- 
tary of State appealed to the Auto 
Convention for reform. 


Senate and House conferees have 
adopted the plan of terminating Gov- 
ernment control of the telegraph and 
telephone systems at the end of July. 
Toll and local exchange telephone rates 
will continue in force four months 
longer unless changed sooner by state 
commissions. 

Wagonloads of “Red” literature were 
seized in wholesale raids upon I. W. W. 
headquarters and the Rand School of 
Social Science, in New York. A round- 
up of “parlor” socialists is announced 
as a sequel. Many names useful to in- 
vestigators were found by the raiders. 


Borrowing by millions will be resort- 
ed to in New York to finance new 
building, and settle the exorbitant rent 
problem. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has announced the first 
of a series of big loans. 


The first contingent of 50,000 men 
for regular armv overseas service has 
been filled, and the War Department is 
engaged in getting 50,000 more. 


The Senate has tentatively approved 
an appropriation of $55,000,000 for the 
Army Air Service, an increase of $40,- 
000 000 over the amount voted by the 
House. 


President Wilson was denounced, 
and the overthrow of the United States 
Government was agitated at a Socialist 
Party mass meeting in Madison Square 
Garden, New York. Soviet Russia was 
extolled. 


The Senate Naval Committee, adding 
to House recommendations, has voted 
$625,000,000 for the navy. The Senate 
army bill provides for $888,622,000, an 
increase of $157,000,000 over the House 
total. . 


The House sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, carrying $483,699,457, includes 
$1,400,000 to be expended for the ap- 
prehension of bomb throwers and an- 
archists now seeking to terrorize the 
country. 


Sixty persons were killed and 150 
hurt in a tornado at Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota, which swept the business 
section and wrecked 400 buildings. 


Both branches of Congress have 
voted that the present daylight saving 
law be repealed at the end of October. 
The National Daylight Saving Asso- 
ciation will work for another law if 
President Wilson signs the repeal. 


Some civilians got as much as $25,000 
a year for “special services” in the 
War Department, as disclosed in the 
investigation of expenditures by Sec- 
retary Baker, now being conducted by 
the select House committee. 


Three thousand employees of prod- 
uce dealers struck, and tied up fruit 
and vegetable houses in New York City 
in a fight for shorter hours and more 
pay. Five hundred carloads of truck 
valued at $300,000 a day stood still 
while the strike was on. 


The War Department spent $14,- 
544,610,223 from April 6, 1917, to June 
1, 1919; $12,704,822,234 was spent in 
the United States and $1,839,787,989 
by the A. E. F. 


New York, sixth state to ratify 
woman suffrage. went on record with 


no dissenting vote. Illinois, Michigan,. 


Wisconsin, Ohio and Kansas were the 
first five; Pennsylvania the seventh. 
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Bearding the Lions 


(Continued from page 23) 


Secretary Lansing is as uncommuni- | 
cative to the newspapermen as Mr. | 


Hurley is intimate and loquacious. All 
congressmen and senators, like detec- 
tives, hold great long whisperings in a 
reporter’s ear. Mr. Stettinius, of the 
Morgan firm, who was notorious for his 
sphinx-like silence when in New York, 
relied more on the correspondents when 
he became an Assistant Secretary of 
War. Brand Whitlock, a newspaper- 
man before he became a mayor, likes 
newspapermen and likes to exchange 
views with them. He talked half a day 
with me one busy week, on nothing less 
than the Russian novel. 

A Philadelphia reporter discovered 
a Vice-President of the United States 
who was disposed to be very uncere- 
monious. “What do you want, now?” 
he demanded. “Your name will be 
enough,” mused the reporter—and he 
then sat down to a pleasant chat. And 
in Boston one day Congressman Bourke 
Cockran, adopting the same brusque 
tactics, invited the remark, at a critical 
time, “Congressman, I think you are a 
Republican!”, whereupon he got angry 
and said some tremendously important 
things about the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. These were heralded 
on front pages and had vital results 
in Mr. Cockran’s political defeat. 

Mr. Gompers, until the war came to 
make him understood as a patriot and 
a statesman, was, in interviews, canny, 
to say the least, and prone to ask 
questions. But once his confidence is 
gained, he is apt to refer to an inter- 
viewer as “one of our friends.” Then 
he is accessible tho no less forceful in 
what he has to say. 

Ex-Senator Lewis, long celebrated as 
a horticultured man, prone to tonsorial 
excellencies and singularities, had to be 
approached with flourish and despatch. 
Senator Hiram Johnson gains one’s 
confidence and affection better in his 
office than on the Senate floor. Senator 
Kellogg is exceedingly nervous in an 
interview, while Senator Cummins, 
President of the Senate pro tem, is 
leisurely and entertaining. 

Each man, and each woman is, after 
all, a problem in himself, or herself. 
That is why interviewing is fascinating 
work and why an interviewer gets so 
good an insight into human character. 

Washington, D. C. 


A plumber started out to plumb, 
With his apprentice gay; 

And while the former laid a pipe, 
The latter piped a lay. 


I took a train for New York town 
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Many a young fellow has 
taught his father the cool 
miles of BV. D. Have you? 
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B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- B. V. D. Sleeveless Closed 
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THE B. V. D. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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it bears the B. V. D. Red Woven Label 
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Our new catalogue of 





American Genealogy |& 


the largest of its kind ever published, and contain- 
ing over 3000 titles, will be sent free on receipt of 
application, with 3c stamp for postage. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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From old Vermont, by heck; 
And when I went to check my bag, 
Some rascal bagged my check. — 
When men are blue and out-of-sorts, 
They’re apt to sulk and frown, 

And try to keep their spirits up 
By putting spirits down. 

The wild, ferocious lunatic 
Can only rave and curse, 

And while they try to nurse his brain ins the way. With it we als 
He tries to bias his nurse. jesse os le Training Course in Bu 


—Judge. 


This remarkable book is oqat FREE to 
men who realize 
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Makes a neat, attractive, durable sur- 
face, which will last as long as the 
house itself. 

Wherever a neat, artistic water-proof 
surface is wanted, 


CON-SER-TEX 


Canvas Roofing 


should be used. It will not leak, buckle, 
erack, stretch, peel or rot. 


It is 


Water-proof, 
Weather-proof, 
and Wear-proof 


Unlike untreated canvas, CON-SER- 
TEX is not affected by the action of the 
sun, wind, rain, snow or frost. It is a 
high grade roofing material which is 
economical and durable. 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch floors, 
sleeping balcony, or the surface you 
want covered. We will mail you sam- 
ples showing quality, width, weights and 
free illustrated copy of “Roofing Facts 
and Figures.” 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 N. Wells Street 


California Distributors : 
Waterhouse-Wilcox Co., SanFranciscoand Los Angeles 
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Remarkable Remarks 


THE Ex-CROWN PRINCE—It’s slow 
living. 

Henry P. DavisON—You’ve helped 
to pay for the war, but you’re not thru 
yet. 

SENATOR REED—Five members of the 
President’s Cabinet are tainted with 
socialism. 

DaviD ROoTROFF—The seventeen year 
locust is said to be rich in protein and 
such stuff. 

LINA CAVALIERI—Pay less for your 
gown if necessary in order to get a 
better corset. 

JULIA MARLOWE—The matter of 
prices in a municipal theater is a very 
serious question. 

Ep. Howre—All the world loves a 
lover, but the world will stand no non- 
sense from a husband. 

WituiAM H. Tarr—If George Wash- 
ington were alive today he would favor 
the League of Nations. 

THE GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA—I be- 
lieve that the best interests of business 


life demand the husband should be the 
manager. 

“Bucs” BArER—The saddest thing 
outside of a wet straw hat is to marry 
an old beezark for his money and not 
get it. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I don’t 
know what Congress is going to do 
about it, but I am pretty certain Con- 
gress will not be able to do anything. 

RuPERT HuGHEes—The trouble with 
the movies is that the moral standards 
of the heroes and heroines are too 
marshmallowy swect for human guid- 
ance. 

Rev. Dr. Jowett—There is found 
across the Atlantic a nimbleness of 
mind, a sensitiveness and an openness 
to impressions which will never char- 
acterize the British people. 

CONGRESSMAN KAHN—I feel in my 
innermost heart that all the slaughter 
of human beings would have been avoid- 
ed if the pacifists had been willing to 
consent to a fair measure of prepared- 
ness. 


What the Farmer Wants 
(Continued from page 20) 


ure by the fact that the Non- 
Partizan League frequently endorses 
Republican candidates, and has been 
charged with being a subsidiary of the 
Republican party. 

“They believe it is the more liberal 
of the two,” he added. “For a time they 
thought the Republican party was too 
| closely affiliated with big business. Now 
| they are ready to be convinced that it 
| isn’t and if they are, they will vote its 
ticket.” 

During the war there was a strong 
inclination toward socialism among the 
farmers in some sections of the coun- 
try, Senator Capper said, but the farm- 
cr is changing his mind about the de- 
sirability of the socialistic state. 

“He is not for government ownership 
of railroads, in my opinion,” he went 
on. “He doesn’t believe government own- 
ership has had a fair test, but he thinks 
the test was fair enough not to war- 
rant retention of the roads.” 

What the farmers do want is strict 
regulation of rates and_ railroad 
in Senator Capper’s view. 
| They object to paying dividends on 





©) |-watcred stock. They want rates regu- 


_ lated on a basis of true valuation. 
In the past the farmers have regard- 
|ed the railroads as their principal en- 


> |\emy. It is interesting, therefore, to note 


the apparent swinging away from the 
government ownership idea, in connec- 
tion with the recent report that farm- 
ers will insist upon such stringent reg- 
ulation of rates and finances that the 
railroad companies will decline to take 
back their properties under such con- 
ditions. 

Senator Capper indicated that the 
farmers have substituted the packers 
for the railroads as their principal 
target. 

“If there is one thing the farmer 
wants more than anything else it is 


regulation of the packing houses,” he 
volunteered. “He believes the ‘Big Five’ 
packers are as much a menace to our 
democratic institutions as the railréads 
or the banks would be if controlled by 
four or five men. 

“The farmer was impressed by the 
Federal Trade Commission’s report. It 
confirmed suspicions of many years’ 
standing. Now he wants the commis- 
sion’s recommendations carried out. He 
wants the ownership of refrigerator cars 
taken away from the packers and given 
to the railroads. He wants government 
supervision of the stock yards and of 
packers’ branch houses. He is not ready 
for government operation of the pack- 
ing business, but he probably will be if 
remedies already suggested do not cor- 
rect present abuses.” 

Senator Capper put up his hands in 
a gesture of appeal when I sought the 
farmers’ opinion on the League of Na- 
tions. The majority of his colleagues 
are opposing the League; he is in favor 
of it. Finally he ventured to express 
this opinion: 

“The farmer is for some sort of in- 
ternational organization that will pre- 
vent future wars. He believes the war 
was fought to secure such an organiza- 
tion. Therefore, he wants the League 
of Nations covenant in the peace 
treaty.” 

“Has he studied the covenant?” I 
pressed. “Does he know what is in the 
peace treaty to be guaranteed by the 
League?” 

‘“Well, the farmer doesn’t like Arti- 
cle X. Otherwise he is inclined to think 
the proposed League is as good a one 
as can be secured at this stage of the 
game. 

“He doesn’t like the idea of sending 
his sons all over the world to protect 
the integrity of nations in which nei- 
ther he nor his sons have the slightest 
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interest. But, I think, he is willing to 
accept Article X rather than reject 
the League. 

“My personal feeling is that the Sen- 
ate can interpret Article X in a reso- 
lution passed when the peace treaty is 
under consideration, in such a way as 
to nullify its obnoxious provisions. 
Then, if the Senate wishes to meet the 
wishes of the farmer, it will ratify the 
treaty and the covenant.” 

Senator Capper holds to his opinion, 
notwithstanding the action of the farm- 
cr legislature of North Dakota in pass- 
ing resolutions denouncing the League 
as “un-American” and holding Ameri- 
can participation in it to be “undesira- 
ble.” Senator McCumber of North Da- 
kota is the principal Republican support 
of the League. Both senators were 
called upon by the North Dakota reso- 
lutions to oppose it. 


EPRESENTATIVE BAER, first 

Non-Partizan League man in Con- 
gress, also supposed the farmers of his 
state were strong for the League of 
Nations. He knows they are opposed to 
militarism in any form. When I came 
upon him he was finishing a cartoon. 
He is an artist as well as a congress- 
man. 

The drawing showed a doughboy 
straddling the Atlantic, with one foot 
in Europe and the other in America. 
He was vigorously slashing with his 
bayonet at the tail of the snake callcd 
Militarism as it disappeared ‘in its hole 
in Europe. But behind the soldier in 
America Militarism was raising its 
head, ready to strike. 

“We aren’t going to have it,” Mr. 
Baer said, laying aside his pen. “The 
farmers don’t want militarism.” 

Knowing that this Non-Partizan 
Leaguer has the “wants” of his con- 
stituents all carefully catalogucd, and 
that they fill two tall filing cases, I ap- 
proached the subject with questions 
carefully considered. 

“What does the farmer want?” would 
have called forth a day’s discuss‘on. 
“What does the farmer want mos??” I 
asked instead. 

“Most of all he wants a ncw and sci- 
entific method of marketing,” said Mr. 
Baer without hesitation. “I am speak- 
ing now of the farmer who has thought 
his problem thru—and knows the rem- 
edy. He wants more control over the 
methods of distribution. 

“This control he wants for his own 
benefit, and for the benefit of the con- 
sumer of his products. The farmer— 
ot least the Northwestern farmer—has 
come to recognize his kinship with the 
worker in mine, mill and factory. He 
wants to be rid of the middleman, who 
collects at both ends by buying at a 
low price from the farmer and selling 
at a high price to the consumer. 

“Do you know that on a yearly aver- 
age the farmer receives only 35 cents 
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CRANE 


MATERIALS COVER 
PRACTICALLY EVERY-. 
THING USED IN THE 
PIPING AND EQUIP- 
ING OF ANY BUILD- 
ING AND ARE FURNISH- 
ED THROUGH THE 
PLUMBING AND HEAT- 








ING TRADES. 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING TO BUILD OR 
REMODEL A HOME, HOTEL, APARTMENT, 
CLUB, OFFICE OR FACTORY BUILDING, A 
VISIT TO THE CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS, 23 
WEST 44TH STREET AND 22 WEST 45TH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY, OR ANY CRANE 
BRANCH LOCATED IN OVER FIFTY CITIES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, WILL WELL 
REPAY YOU. 


IN THESFP EXHIBIT ROOMS AN 
EXTENSIVE LINE OF HIGH GRADE PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES AND PIPING EQUIPMENT FOR 
HEATING, SANITATION, REFRIGERATION 
AND VACUUM CLEANING IS SHOWN, AND 
YOU WILL BE AIDED IN MAKING PROPER 
AND PLEASING SELECTIONS OF THESE FIX- 
TURES. 


TAKE WITH YOU YOUR ARCHITECT, 
OR HEATING AND PLUMBING CONTRACTOR, 
AS HE MAY GREATLY AID IN SELECTING 
THE MATERIAL SUITED TO YOUR REQUIRE- 


MENTS, 





CRANE Co. 











Its a National Custom 2?" millions to leave a standing 


order for flowers for the week-end 


with the “Say It With Flowers” florist. Your local florist within a 
few hours can deliver fresh flowers in any city or town in the United 
States or Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. 
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Roofing Products 


* Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
*andstorms. Made from Apollo-Keystone Sheets. 


st renigiant hoot Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 


of the dollar for which his product is 
sold? Two-thirds of his dollar is paid 
by the consumer to distribution.” 

Mr. Baer puffed hard on his cigar as 
he ran thru various volumes citing his 


ets manufactured. Unequaled fo: eDalvects, Piles, Fane, 

Rome ntaed base eet iscld tar. Rarnece Setar fal a 
eystone ow regular trade m: ne r 8 od 
4, superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for vues Bui ines ’* booklet. 


authority for this statement. 
The Washington postal market sys- 
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$388 ms “PRESTO-UP- 


It-Together House 


% 


The Wonder Buildings of the Age 
GUARANTEED 


Purchased after most rigid inspection by some 
of the largest Steel, Coal and Industrial Cor- 
Porations in the United States. You are not 
experimenting. “‘PRESTO-UP” Bolt-Together 
Houses are patented, manufactured exclusively 
by us and sold at money saving prices. 

Seven different types of walls to choose from. 
Wind and weather proof. Invisible joints in- 
side and out. Extremely simple to bolt to- 
gether. Wonderful strength. Better construc- 
tion than regularly constructed houses. Ex- 
ceptionally good lumber. Cement coated nails. 
Fifteen Year Guaranteed Slate Coated Roofing. 
Well painted, and best of all, neat in appearance 
and so simple to bolt together that it is a 
pleasure to do the work. 


Send CATALOG FX-171 TODAY 
Houses—Garages—Barns—Out Build- 
ings, a, ‘Also Harris Fresh Air 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Chicago 














to Build? § 
5 Specify “‘Yale Builders’ § 
4 Locks and Hardware’’ § 
; for 

Positive Security 

Correct Design 

Long Service 
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1 YALE & TOWNE {/ 
4 Manufacturing Company § 
9 E. 40th St.,New York City § 























“Is that bird a sparrow?” 7 

“No, Dad,” says your youngster; “it is a 
wren. 

Purple crackles look like blackbirds, but 
they are not. 

You may think a cedar is a spruce, a 
beech is an elm, and you may bluff like 
anything when asked what a _ shododen- 
dron is. 

You may know lots about Nature, but 
it’s fair to assume you don’t know any too 
much. Send word to 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 
to send you for five days’ free examina- 
tion the new Pocket Nature Library. 
Splendidly printed, illustrations of flowers, 
trees, butterflies and birds in full color. If 

















ou don’t want them, send them back. 
hat’s all there is to that. If you keep 
\ them, send $5.50. 
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tem, he told me, is looked upon by the 
farmer as approaching the ideal. Army 
motor trucks are used by the Post Of- 
fice Department to bring food ordered 
by mail to Washington from nearby 
farms. By thus eliminating all middle- 
men, he said, the consumer is paying 
10 to 15 cents, instead of $2 to $5, for 
the delivery of one dollar’s worth of 
food. 

“The farmer believes there should 
be strict government regulation of grain 
elevators, railroads, stock yards, ware- 
houses, cold storage plants and termi- 
nal markets—all links in the chain of 
distribution. The Northwestern farmer 
wants government ownership of the 
merchant marine, but he sees Mr. Hur- 
ley disposing of it so fast that there 
will be no merchant marine for the 
Government to own, when Congress 
gets around to thinking about it.” 

As to railroad dividends, Mr. Baer 
had an idea that when railroad earn- 
ings under private ownership go above 
a certain set return there should be a 
proportional lowering in freight rates. 
He did not believe in disbursing these 
earnings in dividends. 

Mr. Baer saw government control of 
railroads this way: 

“It was as if you said to a farmer, 
‘You have a nice piece of land here and 
I need it. I am going to take it for a 
year, but I am going to let you run it. 
If you make a success of it, and show 
a profit, ’ll keep your land. If you 
show a loss, I’ll give it back.’ What 
would the farmer do under such a con- 
tract? He’d do what the railroads did 
—show a loss.” 

Turning to the problem of natural 
resources, Mr. Baer denounced any and 
all schemes for opening up public lands 
for private exploitation under long 
term leases. The farmer wants govern- 
ment development of natural resources, 
he said, particularly of the mineral 
deposits that may be used as fer- 
tilizer. 

“Under the pressure of war crops, 
farmers all over the country have im- 
poverished their lands,” he explained. 
“They have not been able to buy fer- 
tilizers at war prices. Now they want 
the Government to convert its nitrate 
plants, built for the production of mu- 
nitions, to the production of fertilizers. 
They want government exploitation of 
phosphate and potash deposits. They 
want to buy fertilizer at what it is 
worth—$12 a ton—and not to have to 
pay $38 to $40 a ton, the prices asked 
by private producers during the war.” 

As to giving lands to soldiers, the 
farmer is for giving them good lands 
—not bad, Mr. Baer indicated. He 
would much rather give them a year’s 
pay. Not that he is afraid of competi- 
tion. That is the difficulty; he knows 
that few of the soldiers are qualified to 
compete. 

“The farmer does not wish to make 
these men, unskilled in the arts of agri- 
culture, the prey of the present in- 
equitable marketing system,” he assert- 
ed. “Take it from a farmer—the whole 
back to the land scheme will fail unless 
farming first is made a respectable and 
profit earning industry.” 
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farmer at the present moment is that 
he is thinking, not of his own welfare 
alone, but of the welfare of all the na- 
tion and all the world. That is why 
the reconstruction program of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmers goes on from 
national problems to world problems, 
and makes concrete suggestions on the 
organization of the League of Nations. 
These suggestions were handed to 
President Wilson by a delegation of 
farmers that called upon him at the 
White House before he started on his 
second trip abroad. 

To enforce selfish or class demands, 
the farmers could conceivably halt pro- 
duction. Cotton farmers are talking 
now of limiting production to stabilize 
cotton prices. It can be confidently as- 
serted, however, that there never will 
be a widespread strike of farmers in 
the United States. Farmers will con- 
tinue to raise their crops, altho there 
is no law to compel them to do so. They 
know a more human and a more prac- 
ticable method of getting what they 
want. 

Farmers’ movements of the past— 
the Granger movement of the 70’s and 
the Populist movement of the 90’s— 
never have been successful, because 
they have been distinctively agrarian 
movements, nothing more nor less. And 
the farmers are in the minority. 

Now the farmer is looking forward 
to an alliance that will be all-powerful 
in American politics and American 
life—an alliance with the workers. The 
best token of the strength of such a 
coalition is the wholesome fear with 
which this tendency is looked upon by 
the professional politician. Its consum- 
mation would spell his permanent re- 
tirement. 

It is notable that the farmers’ pro- 
gram for reconstruction in America 
contains many passages touching upon 
the problems of labor. In a section de- 
voted to “Labor and Wages” these sen- 
tences appear: 

The principle must be fully established 
and universally recognized that labor is the 
first fixed charge upon all industry, taking 
precedence of claims of property and in- 
vestment in business and commerce. This 
is essential to securing the well being of 
our people and the industrial and economic 
democracy for which our men have striven. 

Thinkers among the farmers have 
come to believe that their aspirations 
are not in conflict with the aspirations 
of labor. Several months ago there was 
a conference at Chicago between lead- 
ers of the Non-Partizan League and 
the new Illinois Labor Party. It was 
decided there that the two organiza- 
tions should work hand in hand. Among 
other things the Labor Party decided 
to deposit its funds in the farmers’ 
bank to be started in North Dakota— 
surely a fine token of trust. Of all re- 
cent political developments, none. is 
more significant. 

In the minds of those who have stud- 
ied the aspirations of the farmer, and 
surveyed the weapons he has at hand 
to make them good, there remains no 
doubt that the farmer can get what he 
wants—everything he wants—when he 
gets out and goes after it. 

Washington, D. C. 
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When the Storm Breaks 
in Mexico 
(Continued from page 25) 


inland is now cut off. Why? Carranza 
gave out that Blanquet and Alvarez 
had been defeated in April. People now 
know they were not defeated. What 


happened was this: Blanquet was aged. | 


His horse threw him over the edge of 
a precipice, breaking his neck. His body 
was not found for several days; so to 
give it the appearance of defeat, it 
was jabbed full of bayonet stabs and 
the head brought in to be exhibited; 
but every doctor who saw the head 
knew it had been mutilated after 
death, to give a greater appearance 
of victory. Alvarez, an old Diaz man, 
who had assumed civilian status since 
1914, was thrown in jail and sentenced 
to be shot. Alvarez appealed to the 
Supreme Court. It granted a stay of 
sentence. Now half the garrison in 
Vera Cruz is bribed and in Diaz’s pay; 
and a friend of Alvarez gave him a 
pistol. At a signal shot from him, 
11,000 friends from outside were to 
rush the jail, and his friends inside to 
overpower the garrison; but when Al- 
varez got the stay of execution, he 
didn’t fire the shot. He didn’t want to 
risk the loss of life to his friends; so 
he bade the mob outside disperse. No 
sooner had his friends dispersed than 
the Carranza men jammed him against 
the wall inside and shot him. 

“Diaz’s followers swore they would 
punish the treachery by destroying 
every Carranza escort accompanying 
trains to Vera Cruz; and they have done 
it so thoroly that they have captured 
all the customs receipts since, de- 
stroyed the remnants of rolling stock 
on these two lines, and for the past 
two weeks prevented a single train go- 
ing from Vera Cruz to Mexico City. 

“True, Carranza, or rather his gen- 
eral, Gonzales, got Zapata; but the 
Mexico City garrison is so full of secret 
Zapatistas that both Carranza and 
Gonzales know they are sitting over 
the thin crust of a volcano there. 

“Now take the situation: Carranza 
has lost the support of labor, of edu- 
cation, of his own Mexico City gar- 
rison. 

“By going into Juarez, the United 
States have not helped him. They have 
hurt him. He will have to spit in the 
face of that help; and Villa will get 
the rebound of sympathy. 

“The state elections of Mexico come 
about the 20th of July. Already civilian 
candidates have had to flee to the hills. 

“If sentiment trends to Obregon, 
Villa and Carranza will fight him. If 
sentiment trends to Carranza, Villa and 
Diaz and Meixueiro will fight him. If 
Villa should triumph, Obregon and 
Carranza would fight him. 

“If the decent Mexicans were allowed, 
they would beg the Allies to come in 
and pacify and rehabilitate the country 
financially; but when editors are thrown 
into jail for telling of a shooting on a 
labor parade, decent Mexicans are not 
allowed to express their wishes.” 

New York 
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6c AT a Beautiful Pine.” 
(That’s what you might say.) 
“Yes,” says your son; “it’s a,peachy blue spruce.” 
Makes you feel cheap. Better get next to some of this nature stuff. Send a request to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
for the Pocket Nature Library. Four volumes: Birds, Trees, Flowers, Butterflies. 
You will be sent these beautiful illustrated handy books “toot sweet.” If you keep 


them, send $5.50. If you don’t want them after five days to look them over, send 
them back. 
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June to October. 








ADIRONDACKS 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


One of the largest and best conducted hotels in the Adirondack region; 
hotel grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking two beautiful lakes; with a 
range of mountain peaks in every direction; refined home comforts and 
surroundings; elevator; rooms with bath. 


CUISINE OF SUPERLATIVE GOODNESS 
ALL OUTDOOR DIVERSIONS FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


The ideal place for rest or the strenuous life. E j 
with creature comforts to make your holiday beneficial and delightful. 


For particulars address 


M. B. MARSHALL, Manager, LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Everything to your liking 
Open 














FIREPROOF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


$1.50 and Up 


Center of Business on Grand Circus 


Park 
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Hotel Puritan | 


390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
The Distinctive Boston House 


Called by globe trotters one of the 
world’s most homelike and attract- 
iwe hotels. Reasonable rates. 


Near Massachusetts Ave. Subway Station, 9 
minutes from South, 11 from North Stations, 
Send for booklet with guide to historic Boston. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Manager 








GLENBURNIE INN ey yg 
ON LAKE GEORGE "® Excellent 


cuisine and service. 


WALTON & MESSNER, Glenburnie, New York 


OCTIGAN HOUSE 


Auto Daily to Sea Baths. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





Light Housekeeping 
Rooms, 50c and up. 
220 Harriet Street, 












For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent..with conservative 
67, methods. First monenae loans of and u 
(}) which we can recommend after the most thorou h 
personal igation. Please ask for Loan No. fo. 
Certificates of $25 and up alse for saving investors 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan 


AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 























61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 713 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 














The Independent 
Efficiency Service 


offers you 
ADVICE, INFORMATION 
AND SUGGESTION ON 
Office, Factory and 
Business Building 
Equipment, House- 
hold Furnishings and 
Appliances, Garden 
ork. 


This service is free to our 
readers 
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From the Four-Poster Down 
(Continued from page 26) 


being advisable. They always give a 
dainty touch to the interior, conform 
to almost any setting, and can easily 
be washed and kept sanitary. 

There are several different designs 
of trundle beds on the market today 
that are excellent, and when covered 
with felt, denim or heavy linen they 
add an unusual note to the effective- 
ness of the bedroom. 

The old-fashioned quilts which were 
so popular in our grandmother’s day 
are being used extensively on the old- 
time four-posters, and with their gay 
glazed flowers appliquéd to the plain 
cotton cloth they give a bright note of 
color that is refreshing and enticing, 
especially when the bed is _ backed 
against a plain painted wall. 

The old-fashioned field bed is also 
most decorative, especially when cov- 
ered with simple muslin or voile, with 
a ball fringe sewed around it. Should 
you be fortunate enough to own a 
tufted bedspread, use it by all meens, 
as it will add an air of individuality 
to your room. 

The little low decorated beds are 
very convenient and attractive, and 
should be painted two tones deeper than 
the wall. A charming scheme is to 
have the furniture putty color, with 
lines of black or brown to bring out the 
color value, and further enhanced thru 
the use of a white linen spread, with 
an edge of black and white fringe. Day 
slips of black and white striped linen, 
with a ruffle of white finished with 
fringe, add an unusual touch. 


OR the guest room, either decorated 

enamel or painted pieces along the 
Empire lines are advisable, giving a 
smart appearance to the room. But if 
you are in a small house, where it is im- 
possible to have a guest room, the diffi- 
culty has been solved in a large measure 
by the revival of the day bed. It can be 
placed against the wall in your living- 
room and used as a lounge in the day- 
time, with an attractive cover of silk or 
some somber figured material thrown 
over it. No one would suspect it was the 
extra bed, always made up and ready 
for the unexpected or occasional guest. 

It is advisable, if possible, to have 
the doors inside your bedroom paneled 
with mirrors. This does away with the 
necessary cheval mirror, and always 
gives size to a small room. The mirror 
can be made more attractive by fram- 
ing with black or white, according to 
the trim of the room. 

Wicker furniture is being introduced 
rapidly into bedroom furnishing, and 
gives a light, airy touch that is pleas- 
ing. And cane is gaining in popularity, 
not only for chair panels and seats but 
for beds as well. A very charming ef- 
fect can be worked out by painting a 
bed with cane insets a lovely French 
gray, having the covering Delft blue, 
to harmonize with the window hang- 
ings. This is such a restful combina- 
tion that it is adaptable to almost any 
type of room. 
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Pebbles 


“All the men say she’s a little brick.” 
“That’s because she throws herself 
at them.”—London Opinion. 


“Life in New York,” says Terryble, 
“is like a game of golf—just one drive 
after another.”—The Sun Dial. 


Little Boy (in church for the first 
time, as the surpliced choir enters, 
whispers to his father)—Are they all 
going to have their hair cut, father?— 
Blighty. 


“Did she tell you the truth when you 
asked her how old she was?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What did she say?” 

“That it was none of my business.” 
—Yale Record. 


The old mountainer had a secret 
Which many a bottle did fill, 
And altho I am telling his secret, 
His secret’s a secret still. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Composer (to music publisher)— 
This new song of mine has a melody 
which is absolutely infectious. 

Publisher—Oh, don’t mention that 
word to me—I’ve just got over the flu. 
—London Opinion. 


Little Bo Peep sought a flat that was 
cheap 
And didn’t know where to find it. 
So despite the increase in the terms of 
her lease 
She patiently, gratefully signed it. 
—New York Tribune. 


Patient Parent—Well, child, what on 
earth’s the matter now? 

Young Hopeful (who has been bath- 
ing with his bigger brother)—Willy 
dropped the towel in the water and 
he’s dried me wetter than I was before. 
—Passing Show. 


In a Brooklyn high school the stu- 
dents were asked to discuss the propo- 
sition: “Germany demands a place in 
the sun.” 

One girl elucidated as follows: “Ger- 
many demands that her news be pub- 
lished in The Sun as well as anybody 
else’s.”,—New York Evening Sun. 


Bobby was entertaining the R.A.F. 
pilot who was waiting to see his sister. 

“Fancy,” said Bobby, “flying ma- 
chines are mentioned in the Bible.” 

“Are they really?” asked the inter- 
ested sub. 

“Well, in his sermon this morning 
the vicar said that Esau sold his heir- 
ship to his brother Jacob,” replied 
Bobby.—Blighty. 


“Now, Tommy,” said a Sunday school 
teacher to .a member of the juvenile 
class, “which would you rather be—the 
wheat or the tares?” 

“The tares,” said Tommy. 

“Why?” asked the teacher in some 
surprize. “How can you say that when 
you know the wheat represents the 
good and the tares the bad?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied Tom- 
my; “the wheat gets thrashed and the 
tares don’t.”—Blighty. 
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Make the Pennies Bigger 


When James Buchanan was President 
and tall beaver hats were in vogue; when 
gentlemen wore broad cravats and ladies 
wore hoop skirts, the pennies they tossed 
to children were as big as quarters. But 
the cart-wheel coppers your grandfather 


No. 3 


got for keeping his lace collar clean. 


were not as big in buying power as the 


pennies of today. 


A penny then might 
buy a pastry, or ten of 
them take one to the 
Fair, but your great- 
aunt and great-uncle 
couldn’t have gone to 
a movie at any price. 


Your great-gran’ther 
may have driven the 
fastest horse in the 
country and paid a tidy 
sum for it. But the 
price of a stable of 
thoroughbreds would 
not have bought him 
a fliver. 


Sixty years ago the 
ladies could go shop- 
ping for dry goods and 
buy silks that would 
make you green with 
envy, linens that were 
linens and broadcloths 
that beggar description. 
But “a their Zavorite 
store did not trave they 
usually got along 
without. 


Times have changed, 
and so have merchan- 
dise and business meth- 
ods. One of the in- 
fluences that has helped 
to bring about so much 
of change, that has 
helped to multiply op- 
portunities and in- 
creased the spending 
size of our pennies is 
advertising. 


Every merchant, 
every manufacturer 
knows that advertising 
materially reduces sel- 
ling costs by increas- 
ing the demand for 
and the distribution of 
the products of hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
factories. Indeed many 
of the things we count 
today as necessities or 
simple luxuries could 
not be made and sold 
at their reasonable 
prices except as adver- 
tising has created a 
broad market for them, 
making millions of 
sales at little prices 
and little profits. 

And so you owe 
very much to adver- 
tising. You owe much 
to the people of yes- 
terday who have read 
and been influenced 
by past advertising and 
so have made possible 
the economies and va- 
rieties and wide distri- 
bution of merchandise 
that you enjoy. 

You owe present 
advertising a thorough 
reading. A greater fa- 
miliarity with adver- 
tising, with advertisers 
and advertised mer- 
chandise makes con- 
tinually for the increas- 
ing sizeof your pennies. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 


PIERREPONT and CLINTON STS. 








ENTRANCES 


Pierrepont St. and 300 Fulton St. 
INTEREST AT PERCENT. 
THE RATE OF PER ANNUM 

will be credited to depositors July 1, 1919 
(payable on and after July 2oth) on all sums 


entitled thereto. Deposits made on or before 
July roth will draw interest from July 1st. 
CROWELL HADDEN, President. 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller. 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier. 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller. 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent, Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1919, at the office 
of the Treasurer of the Company in New 
York, will be paid by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, July 15, 1919, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, June 20, 19109. 
C. G. MILNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 80 








A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 
cent, (two and one-half dollars per share) on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable on July 15, 1919, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 20, 1919. 


JOHN W., DAMON, Treasurer. 


United States Realty & Improvement 
— _ = 


June 27, 1919 
The Coupons on this Company’s Twenty Year 
Debenture 5% Bonds, due on July rst next, will 
be paid on Saly 1st upon presentation at the Com- 
pany’s office, Room 1115 Trinitv Building. 
ALBERT E. HADLOCK, Trcasurer. 
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= UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
ired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


INSURANCE 


Write W. E. Underwood, Director 
of The Independent Insurance Serv- 
ice, to secure free and confidential 
information in regard to your insur- 
ance problems. 


119 West 40th St., New York 
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And We'll All 


ALKING clubs and _ horseback 

V \ trips and motor tours have all 

done their bit to get people in 
the way of traveling for pleasure. But 
they will all look slow and out of date 
this summer to the man—or woman— 
who goes in for the latest kind of 
touring—Flying Tours. 

The Aerial League of America, of 
which Rear-Admiral Robert E. Peary 
is president, has started—the propeller 
whirling, shall we say?—by organiz- 
ing a series of weekly flying tours for 
this summer and fall. A canvass has 
been made, as far as possible, of the 
30,000 former army and navy reserve 
aviators and of the 34,000 army cadets 
who were in training for the Air Serv- 
ice when the war ended, and it has 
shown a large amount of enthusiasm 
for civilian flying tours. Some of the 
men want the flying tours just for 
pleasure; others want them as a means 
of continuing their aeronautic activi- 
ties and their connection with the aero- 
nautic movement, so as to be ready for 
whatever business opportunities the de- 
velopment of aeronautics may bring; 
others are interested for technical and 
scientific reasons, and see in these tours 
an opportunity of obtaining actual data 
regarding the cost of operation of aero- 
planes for sport as well as for trans- 
portation; others are interested because 
these flying tours form a pioneer move- 
ment which will do much toward bring- 
ing about the use of aeroplanes for 
general purposes. 

By using the surplus military and 
naval planes and aeronautic equip- 
ment the flying tours can be kept down 
to a comparatively low cost. The army 
has thousands of aeroplanes and mo- 
tors, and spare parts, instruments, ac- 
cessories and materials for thousands 
more. It has already sold over two thou- 
sand of the idle aeroplanes and close to 
five thousand motors. The navy has 
over one thousand seaplanes, stored 
away, hundreds of which will deterio- 
rate unless used. 

But if you want to take a flying tour 
and can’t buy an aeroplane, it is go- 
ing to be possible this summer for you 
to rent one. The Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corporation is putting into ef- 
fect a plan which will enable aerial 
tourists to rent an aeroplane for one, 
two or three months, at a cost of less 
than $2000 for two people, including 
the cost of the insurance for the aero- 
plane, the pilot and the passenger. 


HE flying tours planned by the 
Aerial League of America are of 
four kinds: 

One day tours, for people who can 
spend only one day each week in fly- 
ing. 

Week-end tours, which will last from 
Friday to Sunday or Monday, for peo- 
ple who want to fly over their week- 
ends. 

Vacation week tours, which will last 
one week, for people who can take a 
week at a stretch for aerial touring. 

Three thousand mile tours, which 
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Take a F light 


will last ten days and cover as much 
ground as an ordinary summer of 
travel. 

One of the one-day tours, for ex- 
ample, is from Atlantic City, the head- 
quarters of the flying tours, along the 
coast to New York, with a landing mid- 
way for gasoline at Seagirt or Keypori 
or Asbury Park. After lunchecn at 
New York or at Garden City, where 
there will be sporting events in which 
the aerial tourists can take part, the 
tour goes over the New Jersey air route 
to Philadelphia, where another landing 
is made. Then back to Atlantic City via 
Wilmington. Along this tour there are 
landing places thirty to fifty miles 
apart. 


Tae Aerial League has charted six 
or eight more tours of increasing 
lengths. Here is a birdseye view of 
the 3000 mile flight in which the tour- 
ists would start in squadron formation 
at Atlantic City and cover the prin- 
cipal points east of the Mississippi. 
From Atlantic City airport, the tour 
follows the coast, landing at Seagirt, 
Asbury Park or Keyport for gasoline, 
continuing to New York, where there 
is a stop for luncheon. From New York 
it proceeds to Albany (landing on the 
Municipal Flying Field); then to 
Binghamton, Ithaca, Rochester, Bata- 
via, Buffalo; Erie, Brockton, Cleveland. 
From Cleveland to Sandusky, Toledo, 
Detroit, Hudson, South Bend, Terre 
Haute, Chicago. From Chicago to Jo- 
liet, La Salle, Peoria, Springfield, Illi- 
nois; St. Louis. From St. Louis to 
Sparta, Illinois; Dexter, Millington, 
Tennessee; West Point, Mississippi; 
Montgomery, Alabama; Americus, 
Georgia; Macon, Georgia; Augusta, 
Georgia; Columbia, South Carolina; 
Pinehurst, North Carolina; Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Richmond, Virginia; 
Fredericksburg, Virginia; Washington, 
District of Columbia; Wilmington, Del- 
aware; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
so back to Atlantic City. Tho this tour 
is very extensive, every place mentioned 
on the route has been used as a land- 
ing place by United States Army avia- 
tors, and is known to have a suitable 
landing field. 

The average travel for each day in 
these flying tours will be 250 miles, 
which is less than four hours in the 
air, so as to give the aerial tourists 
plenty of time to take in other diver- 
sions, such as eating, swimming, ten- 
nis, golf, riding, and so on, wherever 
they stop. 

Expert mechanics, fuel supplies and 
spare parts will be provided at the 
stopping places, and necessary repairs 
will be made, tanks filled and aero- 
planes cared for at the lowest possible 
charge. 

If you want to make your castles in 
the air come true this summer, send in 
your entry for the flying tours to the 
Chairman of the Aerial League of 
America Touring Committee, Atlantic 
City Airport, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey. 








